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commentaries on the Christian life. Knowing well the realities 
of life in the world, the temptations of rich and poor alike, this 
great orator—"the golden-mouthed’*—addresses the questions of 
wealth and poverty in the lives of people of his day. 

And yet, as the modern reader is confronted with his words, 
it becomes apparent that he too is being addressed; Chrysos¬ 
tom's words arc words proclaiming the truth of the Gospel to 
all people of all times. The message of the story of the rich 
man and Lazarus is brought home to every person in these six 
sermons of Chrysostom with clarity, insight into the human 
dilemma, compassion, wisdom, and judgment. 
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tent, its interest lies in its historical value, for it appeared at 
a time of great flux in the life of the Byzantine Church, at the 
outbreak of the great iconoclastic controversies, a period which 
marked a strong shift in theology and piety. 

The theological significance of this document and its use¬ 
fulness in understanding the form of liturgy celebrated in the 
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position on mystagogical catcchcscs and the development of 
an historicizing system of liturgical symbolism. 
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Editorial 


A presentation on the Trinity by Jurgen Moltmann, one of 
today’s most influential German Protestant theologians, was some¬ 
thing of an event at the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Religion (AAR) held in Chicago in December, 1983. Moltmann’s 
renown began with his contributions to what was called in the 
sixties and seventies “political theology.” More recently his thought 
has moved along the solid christological lines of patristic thought, 
particularly in his insistence on the point—so strongly affirmed by 
St Cyril of Alexandria—that the subject of Christ’s death on the 
Cross was, indeed, the Son of God, One of the Holy Trinity. Con¬ 
sequently, there is a possibility—in fact, a necessity—for Christians to 
speak of a “death of God,” in a sense that has little to do with 
modern “death of God” theologians, advocates of secularism, but 
as an affirmation of God’s ultimate love for His creatures, which 
leads Him to a voluntary identification with them in death itself. 

Such an approach to the central mystery of the Cross implies a 
trinitarian conception of God, for it is neither the Father, nor the 
Spirit, nor the “nature” or “essence” of God that can be said to 
“die,” but the Son alone, who in His distinct personal identity 
assumed fallen human nature, and cried out on the Cross: “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

Moltmann has made this move from christology to trinitarianism 
within the context of a conscious effort to restore dialogue between 
contemporary Protestantism and Orthodoxy. He has also made a 
recent, substantial contribution to the filioque debate. It is quite 
appropriate, therefore, that his paper appear in our Quarterly, not 
only because it represents something of an ecumenical event, but 
also because the response his remarks received in Chicago indicates 
how far Moltmann’s thought stands from anything resembling a 
consensus. The comment by Professor Cobb—a leading American 
“process theologian”—precludes any real identification between Jesus 
of Nazareth and the Second Person of the Trinity, while the vibrant 
feminism of Dr. Susan Thistlethwaite—one of the authores of the new 
“Inclusive Language Lectionary”—shows that the achievements of 
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contemporary ecumenism are more often than not offset by reaffirma¬ 
tions of necessarily divisive convictions, both confessional and 
philosophical. 

The readers of the Quarterly have before them not only Molt- 
mann’s paper, but also the responses made to it, including the 
Orthodox comments by John Meyendorff. They will therefore be 
in a position to appreciate not only the progression of Jurgen 
Moltmann’s thought on the Trinity, but also the difficulty faced by 
those who stand for truths long considered by all Christians as 
self-evident. 
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were dedicated to these issues in the areas of pastoral care and family 
life Fr Joseph Allen, Dr John Boojamra and Miss Constance Tarasar 
of the seminary faculty led the work in these parts of the institute. 
The military chaplains attended the institute and had several meetings 
of their own during the week. 

Special Lecture and Services 

A special event of the institute this year was the lecture by Mrs 
Marianna Fortounatto on the Spiritual Language of Icons. An art his¬ 
torian and iconographer who studied with Leonid Uspensky in Paris, 
Mrs Fortounato provided an instructive and inspiring evening com¬ 
menting on a number of slides of iconographic masterpieces of the 
Orthodox Tradition. 

There were church services each morning and evening during the 
institute, climaxing in the “all-night vigil” for the feast of Saints Peter 
and Paul and the hierarchical celebration of the holy eucharist. Bishop 
Job of the diocese of Hartford and New England of the Orthodox 
Church in America presided at these festal celebrations, and gave the 
sermon at the Divine Liturgy. 

Wide Variety of Participants 

The participants in the institute came from all parts of the country, 
as far north and west as Alaska and Oregon, and from all kinds of church 
situations. There were people from old, large ethnic parishes as well as 
from new, small mission communities. The lay people were from various 
professions, including teachers, therapists, medical doctors, engineers 
and computer analysts. There were even several high school students 
who came not simply for an educational experience, but because they 
already hold responsible positions in their churches in serving, reading 
and singing at the services. 

Fr Thomas Hopko 


FACULTY CHRONICLE 

Mr John H. Erickson delivered a paper on “The Holy Spirit in 
Christian Initiation: An Orthodox Perspective,” at the Orthodox/Anglican 
Consultation held in New York on April 2, 1984. He also delivered a 
paper on “Reception of Convert Clergy into the Orthodox Church,” at 
the meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society of America that was 
held in Crestwood on May 22. 

Paul D. Garrett gave a talk on "Early Roots of Orthodoxy in 
America,” to the New Jersey Clergy Association, St Anthony’s Church, 
Bergenfield, NJ. 
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Fr Thomas Hopko participated in the meeting of the Standing 
Commission of the World Council of Churches at the Orthodox Acad¬ 
emy in Chania, Crete, on April 4-16, He also preached at the Pilgrimage 
of the Feast of St Herman in Kodiak, Alaska, August 9-11. 

Professor Veselin Kesich addressed the Third Archdiocesan Clergy 
Symposium of the Antiochian Orthodox Church of North America, 
held in Chicago on July 24-26. His theme was “The Ministry of Recon¬ 
ciliation in the Epistles of St Paul.” 

Fr John Meyendorff delivered the Annual Georges Florovsky Lec¬ 
ture during this year’s session of the Orthodox Theological Society of 
America, held at the Seminary on Tuesday, May 22, His theme was 
“Christ as Savior.” His book Marriage , An Orthodox Perspective was 
published in a third revised edition (SVS Press, 1984), as well as in a 
Greek translation (Hiera Metropolis Thevon Kai Levadeias, 1983). A 
Greek translation of his book St Gregory Palamas and Orthodox 
Spirituality also appeared (Akritas, Athens, 1983). 

Constance Tarasar attended the 5th Annual Theological Seminar 
at the Orthodox Center of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Chambesy, 
Switzerland, April 28-May 15, 1984, representing St Vladimir’s Seminary. 
The 1984 Seminar focused on Orthodox Participation in Bilateral and 
Multilateral Dialogues. Miss Tarasar has also been elected to the National 
Board of Directors of the Religious Education Association of the U.S. 
and Canada, and appointed to the Editorial Committee of the Journal 
of Religious Education. 


ORDINATIONS 

Abdalian, Dn. Richard Daniel, to the Holy Priesthood, by Archbishop 
Torkom Manoogian, on Saturday, June 23, 1984, at Holy Trinity 
Armenian Church, Cambridge, MA. 

Abdelahad, Charles, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Grace, Bishop 
Antoun, on June 10, 1984, at St Mary’s Antiochian Orthodox 
Church, Pawtucket, RI. 

Abdelahad, Dn Michael (Charles), to the Holy Priesthood, by His 
Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, on July 8, 1984, at St Anthony’s 
Antiochian Orthodox Church, Bergenfield, NJ. 

Jillions, Dn. John, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Grace, Bishop Peter, 
on July 29, 1984, at Holy Protection Cathedral, New York, NY. 



Notes on Contributors 


Fr Theodore Bobosh is pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Clayton, Wis¬ 
consin. 

John B. Cobb is Ingraham Professor of Theology at the School of 
Theology, Claremont. 

Paul D. Garrett is Librarian at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, where he 
teaches American Church History and Liturgical Translation. 

Fr Thomas Hopko is Associate Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St 
Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Fr John Meyendorff is Dean and Professor of Patristics and Church 
History at St Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Jurgen Moltmann is Professor of Systematic Theology at the Univer¬ 
sity of Tubingen, Germany. 

Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite is Assistant Professor of Theology and 
Culture at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Fr Alexander Webster is pastor of St Mary’s Serbian Orthodox 
Church, Clairton, Pennsylvania, and a PhD candidate at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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THE WINTER PASCHA 

Readings for the Christmas-Epiphany Season 

by 

Fr Thomas Hopko 

In the style of his popular book for the paschal fasting 
season, The Lenten Spring , Father Thomas Hopko again draws 
on the biblical readings and the liturgical hymns and verses 
of the season to illumine the way for believers to follow the 
Church’s days of preparation and celebration of the Coming 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in human flesh. Many refer¬ 
ences are made to the writings of the saints and church fathers, 
as well as to contemporary Christian teachers and spiritual 
guides. A wonderful book of meditations for the seasons of 
Advent, Christmas and Epiphany. 

ISBN 0-88141-025-X Available November Paper $4.95 


BEING AS COMMUNION 

Studies in Personhood and the Church 
by 

John D. Zizioulas 

In these incisive studies in Orthodox ecclesiology, the 
Church is understood not simply as an institution but as a 
“form of existence,” a way of being. “The mystery of the 
Church,” says John Zizioulas, “even in its institutional dimen¬ 
sion, is deeply bound to the being of man, to the being of this 
world and to the very being of God.” Becoming images of God, 
persons exist as God Himself exists, taking on His “way of 
being.” This is an event of communion, a continuing relation¬ 
ship with the world, with other people and with God; it is not 
the achievement of an individual, but is possible only as an 
ecclesial fact. “For the Church to present this way of existence 
. . . her entire structure, her ministries, etc., must express this 
way of existence.” This implies a right faith and a correct 
vision with respect to the being of God. 

John D. Zizioulas, Professor of Systematic Theology at the 
University of Glasgow, Scotland, has been a major Orthodox 
contributor to modern ecumenical discussion. 

ISBN 0-88141-029-2 Available January Paper $12.95 
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The Unity of the Triune God 

Remarks on the Comprehensibility of the Doctrine of the Trinity 
and its Foundation in the History of Salvation 1 


Jurgen Moltmann 


The more one reflects on the mystery of the Trinity, the farther 
one seems to move from any final understanding of it. What was 
closed opens up, and what was once understood becomes unclear. 
Again and again, one must begin anew. Consequently, the doctrine 
of the Trinity remains unfinished: for those theologians who concern 
themselves with it, and indeed find themselves confounded by it, it 
is an unending process of learning and suffering. By the same token, 
however, one can not give it up: one is never free from it, even 
when turning to other theological themes such as “political theol¬ 
ogy.” 2 For the theologian, an understanding of the Trinity is the 
highest, but also certainly the most humbling task he faces. 

I have placed these somewhat personal remarks at the begin¬ 
ning, because in this short article I can bring into view neither the 
whole of the doctrine of the Trinity nor its unlimited consequences 
for an understanding of humanity, history, and the universe. In 
connection with my book The Trinity and the Kingdom, published 
in 1980 (1981 in English), I shall restrict myself here to a few 
remarks that will serve to deal with critical points in current discus¬ 
sion. These remarks will concentrate on the questions of the foun- 

^This article is a summary of what I presented in more detail in "The 
Trinitarian History of God/* ET: The Future of Creation , 80ff., SCM Press 
and Fortress Press, Philadelphia, 1979; The Trinity and the Kingdom , ET: 
SCM Press and Harper & Row, New York, 1981; "Die Gemeinschaft des 
Heiligen Geistes,” Theologische Literatur Zeitung 107, 1982, 10, 705-15; "Sulla 
Trinita,” Letture Teologiche Napoletane, I, Napoli, 1982. 

2 1 myself made the opposite journey, returning from "political theology” 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. Cf. J. B. Metz, J. Moltmann, and W. O elm tiller: 
Kirche im Prozefi der Aufkldrung, Mainz-Munich, 1970, 35ff. 
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dation of the Trinity in the history of salvation and the trinitarian- 
defined unity of the Trinity. 


I. The Starting Point for the Development of the 
Christian Doctrine of the Trinity . 

As with the Christian doctrine of God in general, the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity has always included two distinct aspects: the 
philosophical and the biblical, or the speculative aspect and the 
history of salvation aspect. One could also regard these two as poles 
in the same hermeneutical process. But even then the question re¬ 
mains as to which aspect determines the starting point: which one 
should be the subject and which the predicate? 

With help from the natural light of reason, Thomas Aquinas 
demonstrated, by means of the cosmological proof of God, that there 
is a God and that God is one. He turned to Christian tradition in 
order to know and to understand this God as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. According to his method, knowledge of the existence and 
unity of God precedes revealed knowledge of the triune God and 
stands as the universal frame of understanding for the particular 
picture of the Trinity within the history of salvation. Conversely, 
however, the salvation-historical picture of the Trinity also requires 
thinking of the universal frame, or reality of the one Godhead, as 
already divided into three parts. 

When Tertullian coined the phrase “una substantia—tres per¬ 
sonae”, he took from the history of salvation the knowledge of the 
three persons and incorporated it into the concept of the one, eternal, 
divine substance, so that this substance was conceived as existing in 
three persons or hypostases. The three great Cappadocians pro¬ 
ceeded no differently. Even Augustine and Aquinas developed from 
the salvation-historical perception of the Trinity a trinitarian ontol¬ 
ogy of the highest Being. 3 They already thought of God, to use Hegel’s 
terms, not only as highest substance but also as absolute subject, 
when they explained that God is the subject who knows himself 
and wills himself eternally. They then saw the “Father” in the divine 
subject of intellect and will, the “Son” in the word proceeding from 
his intellect, and the “Holy Spirit” in the love issuing from his intel¬ 
lect and his will. To their way of thinking, the created image of this 
one, divine subject exists only in the body-dominating soul of each 
individual human being. 

3 Cf. M. Schmaus: Die psychologische Trinitdtslehre des HI Augustinus , 
Munster, 1927. 
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Insight into such a three-fold structure of the highest being 
comes from the history of salvation. Through this insight the knowl¬ 
edge of the history of salvation becomes universal. If we understand 
the development of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity in this way, 
we are already on another path: knowledge of the triune God is 
acquired through revelation and the history of salvation, but knowl¬ 
edge of the divinity of this triune God will have to be presented 
philosophically, that is, cosmologically, historically and ontologically. 
In questions concerning Christian knowledge of the Trinity, there 
is no way leading from above to below that does not begin from 
below. There is no path from the general to the specific that does 
not begin with the specific, and no path from the universal to the 
particular that does not start with the particular. This is shown 
clearly, in my opinion, by the speculative doctrines of the Trinity in 
German idealism that try to think of God within the limits of the 
modern “Metaphysics of Subjectivity”, as Martin Heidegger has 
called it. 

If God by his very nature is to be understood as the absolute 
subject, then he must also be capable of distinguishing himself from 
himself, of differentiating himself within himself, and of indentifying 
himself with himself. 4 The process of reflection and love constitutes 
the inner trinitarian activity of the immediate divine life. If we begin 
with this starting point for the presentation of a modem doctrine 
of the Trinity, as Karl Barth and Karl Rahner did, then we can also 
establish that the historical revelation of the absolute divine subject 
of this “self-revelation,” in the work of salvation, lies in the “self¬ 
communication” of that absolute divine subject, and that the trans¬ 
cendental prerequisite of this self-revelation or self-communication 
is the inner self-differentiation of the divine subject. 5 But then it 
can no longer be deduced that this “self-revelation” or “self-com¬ 
munication” has occurred—according to that “little sheaf of reports 

4 R. Rothe: Theologische Ethik I, 2nd ed., Wittenberg, 1867; C. I. Nitzsch: 
System der christlichen Lehre (1829), 6th ed., Bonn, 1851; I. A. Dorner, 
System der christlichen Glaubenslehre , I, Berlin, 1879, §§ 3If. Also, L. Oeing- 
Hanhoff, “Hegels Trinitatslehre,” Theologie und Philosophic 52, 1977, 378- 
407. 

5 K. Barth: Christliche Dogmatik im Entwurf, Munich, 1927, §9; Church 
Dogmatics 1/1, (ET: T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1936), § 8. A similar argu¬ 
ment is found in K. Rahner: “Der dreifaltige Gott als transzendenter Urgrund 
der Heilsgeschichte,” Mysterium Salutis II, Einsiedeln, 1967, 317-401. For 
a critique of both, see J. Moltmann: The Trinity and the Kingdom , op. cit., 
139ff, 144ff. My criticism concerns the speculative tendencies of their doctrine 
of the Trinity but, nevertheless, adopts their salvation-historical foundation 
and takes it further. 
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from the time of the Roman Empire,” as Barth calls the New Testa¬ 
ment—precisely in Jesus of Nazareth, crucified under Pontius Pilate. 
For this very reason, it becomes difficult to apply concepts gleaned 
from the metaphysics of the absolute subject to the biblically attested 
history of salvation. Neither Barth’s formula of the “one personal 
God in three modes of being” nor Rahner’s thesis of the one divine 
“subject in three distinct modes of subsistence” does justice to the 
story that is played out between Jesus the Son, Abba his Father, and 
the Holy Spirit. The personal interrelationship of the Father who loves 
the Son, the Son who prays to the Father, and the Spirit who con¬ 
fesses and glorifies the Father and the Son—so emphatically under¬ 
scored in the New Testament—is not grasped by deductively obtained 
formulas of modem doctrines of the Trinity. 6 

From this I draw the conclusion that the starting point for a 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity must be the biblically attested his¬ 
tory of salvation: the story of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 
I conclude further that the method of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity must correspond to the Old Testament method of knowing 
God: there it reads, “Yahweh is God”, and “Yahweh is King”. The 
starting point is the concretely experienced, historical, and particular 
revelation of Yahweh, but the goal is the universal knowledge that 
Yahweh is God, and that there is no other besides him. The name 
reveals the subject, and the subject determines the predicate. This 
means that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity must begin with the 
bibically attested, concrete and particular story of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit and move towards the universal revelation of 
their unity and divinity. 

“Natural revelation is not the point from which we are coming, 
but the light towards which we are going” (H. J. Iwand). 7 Even in 
Christian tradition, the lumen naturae has always been understood 
as the reflection and appearance of the lumen gloriae. 

Viewed biblically, the main problem is not the Trinity but the 
unity of God. It is not possible to assume the unity of the Father, 
the Son and the Spirit, and verify it from other sources of knowledge. 
The question of their unity arises from the concrete story of the 

6 Barth’s thesis of “one personal God in three modes of being” was also 
criticized by E. Schlink in his article “Trinitat (Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart , VI, 3rd ed., Tubingen, 1956-55, 1037): It is “misleading in the 
direction of modalism. It does not express the personal relationship of the 
Father who loves the Son, the Son who prays to the Father, and the Spirit 
that confesses the Father and the Son.” 

7 H. J. Iwand: Nachgelassene Werke I, Glauben und Wissen, Munich, 
1962, 290. 
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sending, the surrender and the raising of the Son, as well as from 
the closely related story of the sending, the indwelling, and the 
enlivening of the Holy Spirit. The answer, therefore, will be trini¬ 
tarian; it can not be pretrinitarian-theistic. It will be eschatological; 
it can not be speculative. 

In speaking of the salvation-historical point of departure, I 
mean the orientation of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity towards 
the biblically attested history of God with Israel, with Christ, and 
with the Church in the power of his Spirit. I call this point of depar¬ 
ture “salvation-historical” in order to open up the boundaries set 
by the term “biblical.” The divine history of salvation presupposes 
the divine history of creation and is directed toward the divine glory. 

When one begins with this history of salvation, the starting point 
is not only the history of Christ but also the history of the Spirit 
that is linked to the history of Christ. This history of salvation is 
then perceived in its eschatological dimension, which is designated 
by the symbol “kingdom of God” and which consists in the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Father. Whoever proceeds in this “salvation-historical” 
fashion begins with knowledge of Jesus the “beloved Son”; with 
faith in “Abba,” the “Father of Jesus Christ”; and with the experi¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit, who renews men and women in faith. Thus 
he begins with knowledge of these three distinct and different sub¬ 
jects and their unique and particular cooperation in history, and 
only then does he ask about their relationship to one another and 
their unity. In this way he approaches the history of salvation as 
the history of the revelation of these subjects and perceives their 
own history as the history of the living, changing relations that unite 
the three subjects. Because their history is the history of their com¬ 
mon relations, we call it the trinitarian history of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit. 8 This trinitarian history becomes the history of 
salvation when poor, sinful, mortal human beings are incorporated 
into the history of the Son and the Spirit with the Father, in order 
that they might find divine life in it, until finally the whole creation 
finds its eternal life in the kingdom of glory. 

Through “the image of the Son” (Rom. 8:29), human beings 
receive “sonship” by virtue of their vocation, justification and sanc¬ 
tification as they are assumed into the relationship of the Son to the 
Father. Through the gift of the Holy Spirit, they become “children” 
of God and pray like the Son and with the Son, “Abba! Father!” 

8 Cf. J. Moltmann: “The Trinitarian History of God,” op. cit.; M. D. 
Meeks: “Gott und die Okonomie des HI. Geistes,” Evangelische Theologie 40, 
1980, 40fL 
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(Rom. 8:14-15). Thus “salavation” means to be assumed, by means 
of trinitarian history, into the eternal life of the Trinity. “To include 
the individual in the circle of divine relations and draw the soul into 
God’s most intimate life stream, this is the essence of revelation and 
redemption.” 9 

In order to delineate this salvation-historical point of departure 
more precisely, we shall consider it in relation to christology, pneu- 
matology, and eschatology. Only such a delineation can produce a 
comprehensive and biblically grounded doctrine of the Trinity. The 
christological orientation is quite evident. Not until the formation 
of early Church christology based upon the New Testament christol¬ 
ogy of the Son, did the necessity arise for the formation of a doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity within the concept of God. Otherwise the unity 
of Jesus the Son with the Father, and the unity of the Father with 
the Son, can not be expressed. The christological foundation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, however, became predominant in the West 
and led to distortions that Eastern Church theology justifiably 
criticized as “christomonistic”. For christology must presuppose a 
pneumatology if it intends to do justice to the history of Jesus as 
witnessed to by the synoptic writers and if it is to preserve the his¬ 
torical tradition of primitive Christian christology. 10 Jesus the Son 
comes from the Father in the power of the Holy Spirit: he is con¬ 
ceived by the Spirit, baptized with the Spirit, and led by the Spirit 
into the desert to be tempted; in the Spirit he proclaims the gospel 
to the poor and heals the sick; and finally he sacrifices himself 
through the Spirit. The history of Jesus is, in this regard, a history 
of the Spirit. Therefore, christology must begin biblically with a 
pneumatological christology . Not until the resurrection and ascen¬ 
sion is the relationship reversed: the Son sends the Spirit and is 
present himself in the life-giving Spirit. Pneumatology in this respect 
is christological pneumatology . At this point “christomonism” does 
become appropriate. The Holy Spirit is the “Spirit of the Son”, and 
the cross of Christ is the criterion for discerning spirits. The history 
of the Son and the history of the Spirit mutually condition each 
other. With this knowledge, the tendency toward (clerical) christo¬ 
monism is excluded, as is the enthusiastic tendency toward free 
flowering spiritualist or even spiritualistic pneumatology. 11 

9 Fr. Kronseder: 1m Banne der Dreieinigkeit , Regensburg, 1934, 45. 

10 This is stressed in Orthodox theology. Cf. N. A. Nissiotis: Die Theologie 
der Ostkirche im okumenischen Dialog t Stuttgart, 1968, I, 2: “Die pneuma- 
tologische Christologie als Voraussetzung der Ekklesiologie,” 64ff. Cf. also 
Y. Congar: Der Heilige Geist , Freiburg, 1982, 433ff. 

n L. Vischer, ed.: Geist Gottes—Geist Christi . Okumenische Vberlegungen 
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The historical interaction between the Spirit and Christ, Christ 
and the Spirit effects the salvation of godless and God-forsaken 
creatures, because it brings them into communion with the Father. 
This historical interaction occurs through and together with the 
revelation and glorification of the Father. When the lost creature 
attains salvation through divine communion, then God becomes fully 
reconciled with his creation; and where God becomes reconciled with 
his creation, there we speak of the kingdom and glory of God. The 
history of Christ and the Spirit occurs “to the glory of the Father” 
(Phil. 2:11). This eschatological fulfillment of the history of salva¬ 
tion is described christologically by the Son giving the kingdom over 
to the Father “that God may be all in all” (1 Cor. 15:28), and 
pneumatologically by the new creation being blessed to the glory of 
the triune God (Rev. 1:6). We have understood the history of salva¬ 
tion to be trinitarian history. Its eschatological fulfillment, therefore, 
can be seen in trinitarian doxology. What happens in the history of 
the Trinity finds its consummation in doxology of the Trinity. 

This salvation-historical/eschatological starting point for the 
doctrine of the Trinity must be delineated even more precisely. To 
that end, we leave behind the simple, metaphysical distinction be¬ 
tween “essential Trinity” and “economic Trinity” and replace it with 
distinctions between a monarchical, a eucharistic, and a doxological 
form of the Trinity. 12 

The monarchical form of the Trinity is evident in all of God’s 
works. The Father always acts through the Son in the Holy Spirit: 
the Father creates, reconciles and redeems through the Son in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. All activity begins with the Father, all 
mediation occurs through the Son, and all action is effected by the 
Spirit. The eucharistic form of the Trinity is the reverse of this 
monarchical order: lamentations, prayer, adoration and praise begin 
with the Holy Spirit and go through and with the Son to the Father. 
Here, all activity begins with the Holy Spirit, all mediation occurs 
through the Son, and the Father is purely the receiver. 13 These two 
forms of the Trinity are related to each other: if one considers the 
experience of God in his works, then the monarchical form of the 
Trinity precedes the eucharistic form. If, however, one considers the 
purpose of God with respect to his works, then the monarchical form 
of the Trinity reaches its goal in the eucharistic form. The purpose 

zur Filioque-Kontroverse, Frankfurt , 1981, 12ff and 153ff. (E.T., Spirit of 
God, Spirit of Christ; SPCK-WCC: F.O. no. 103). 

12 J. Moltmann: “Die Gemeinschaft des HI. Geistes,” op. cit., 714. 

13 H. Dorries: De spiritu Sancto, Der Beitrag des Basilius zum Abschlufi 
des trinitarischen Dogmas , Gottingen, 1952. 
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of God’s works is not simply that they happen, but that they elicit a 
response of thanksgiving offered to God. The purpose of the works 
of creation is the Sabbath, and the goal of the history of God is the 
eschatological Sabbath: the festival without end. 

Both forms of the Trinity find their place in the history of 
salvation. Both, therefore, show a goal-directed order: Father > 
Son > Spirit and Spirit > Son > Father. In the eschatology of this 
history of salvation, both orderings are transcended and lifted up 
into the trinitarian doxology, indicated in the Nicene Creed with 
the affirmation that the Holy Spirit “with the Father and the Son 
together is worshipped and glorified.” Whoever “with” others “to¬ 
gether” is glorified, cannot be subordinated to the others: he is their 
equal. 

“Worship” and “glorification” go beyond experienced salvation 
and beyond expressed thanks: the triune God is worshipped and 
glorified for his own sake. Consequently, in the trinitarian doxology 
the Holy Spirit also becomes an object of worship. One experiences 
the works of God not only “in the power of the Holy Spirit”; one 
gives thanks not only “in the Spirit”: the Spirit himself also becomes 
the object of worship. If a person is “in the Holy Spirit” and the Holy 
Spirit is “in him”, then the personality of the Spirit is unknowable 
for that person, for the Spirit is not something exterior to him. That 
is why the presence of the Spirit is always so intimate and discreet 
that one can speak out of the Spirit but not about the Spirit. In 
doxology, however, the Spirit becomes an object. In this trinitarian 
doxology the Trinity becomes known in its own eternal, eschato¬ 
logical perfection. What is known in traditional theology as the 
“immanent Trinity” is, in fact, not an abstraction from the history 
of salvation and from the “economic Trinity” into transcendent 
conditions of possibility; the “immanent Trinity” is rather the 
eschatological goal of the history of salvation, of the monarchical 
and the eucharistic Trinity. Understood as this eschatological goal, 
the doxological form of the Trinity can then be regarded as the 
origin of everything, for the end reveals the purpose and the begin¬ 
ning. 

The difference in content between this doxological Trinity and 
the earlier, so-called “immanent” or “essential” Trinity, lies in the 
fact that at the center of the former stands the crucified one, who 
in the “essential” form is treated abstractly because the cross is 
seen only in the “economic Trinity”. Yet, biblically, it is “the Lamb 
that is slain that is worthy to receive all power and wealth, wisdom 
and might, honor and glory and praise!” (Rev. 5:12). This is “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” (Rev. 13:8). “The 
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cross is more than an instrument of salvation; it is the true symbol 
of the eternal love of God.” 14 


II. Trinitarian Concepts for the Trinitarian History of Salvation 

Because the “doctrine” of God originates in the experienced and 
proclaimed or recounted “history” of God, its duty is to lead into 
this history, while its danger is that this history may become lost in 
the abstract concept of God. If the trinitarian history of salvation 
is the point of departure for the doctrine of the Trinity, then the 
doctrine of the Trinity must be related to this history in such a way 
as to be verified by and to lead into this history. The concepts em¬ 
ployed in the doctrine must be derived from, and remain applicable 
to, the trinitarian history of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
This means, first of all, that the doctrine of the Trinity must begin 
with the three distinct subjects of this history. 

Biblically, Father, Son and Spirit are subjects with will and 
reason who speak to each other, are devoted to each other in love, 
and together are “one”. Whereas Paul and the synoptic writers 
employ “God” to mean “Father” and clearly subordinate “the Son” 
to him, we find in the Gospel of John a developed trinitarian lan¬ 
guage: “I and the Father are one”, says the Johannine Jesus. He 
distinguishes between “I” and “Thou” and points to a unity that 
consists not only in knowledge and will, but also in mutual indwell¬ 
ing: “I in the Father and the Father in me” (John 14:11; 17:21, 
etc.). The Father and the Son, therefore, can not be understood as 
two modes of being of a single divine subject. They are not one 
unity; they are one mind, that is, united in a relationship expressed 
by the plural pronouns we and us. 

Hence the concept of God can not abolish the subjective differ¬ 
ences between the persons, because that would effectively abolish 
the history that takes place among the persons of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit for the salvation of the world. If one were to 
adopt the Neo-Scholastic thesis of “the one nature, the one knowl¬ 
edge, the one consciousness in God”, as do Karl Rahner and Karl 
Barth, 15 and say, “The one God subsists in three distinct modes of 
subsistence” or “exists in three modes of being”, then the trinitarian 
history of salvation would lose its concrete agents. For it is not 

14 P. Evdokimov: Christus im russicheti Denken, Trier, 1977, 64. 

15 K. Barth ( Church Dogmatics 1/1, op. cit., 411) refers to F. Diekamp, 
with whom K. Rahner also begins. Cf. also L. Oeing-Hanhoff: “Die Krise des 
Gottesbegriffs,” Theologische Quartalsschrift Tubingen, 159, 1979, 285-303. 
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distinct modes of subsistence of one subject that interact with one 
another in Gethsemane, and it is not one “mode of being” of the one, 
“personal God” that cries to another mode of being from the cross 
on Golgatha. 

What the “one God” who will be “all in all” is in his essence 
becomes apparent only in the history of the Father and the Son and 
the Spirit. Therefore, in the doctrine of the Trinity one must take 
into consideration the complementarity of the trinitarian concepts 
of person, relation, perichoresis, and illumination. With regard to 
the trinitarian history of salvation, the concepts of the traditional 
doctrine of the Trinity are to be understood in a complementary 
fashion: no concept may be made generic and be allowed to subsume 
another. 

Person and relation are to be understood complementarily, 
because personality and relationship come into being simultaneously: 
neither has chronological priority over the other. This means that 
Abba, the Father of Jesus Christ, is the Father of this particular Son. 
His fatherhood in regard to the Son constitutes his person. His person 
as Father is defined by this unique relationship to the (only begot¬ 
ten) Son. Neither can one say that God is “in himself” Father and 
that he only “manifests” himself as such in regard to the Son, as 
many Orthodox theologians are inclined to do; nor can one say 
that his person is nothing more than this relationship, as is occasion¬ 
ally maintained in Scholastic theology. What distinguishes the 
Father from a “fatherhood” is the same as what distinguishes a 
concrete being from a mode of being. One can address a father 
{pater), but not a fatherhood (paternitas ). The person does not 
precede the relation, nor the relation the person. The two originate 
together, simultaneously; therefore, neither reduction nor subsump¬ 
tion are possible. 

The divine persons exist not only in relation to each other, 
but as the Johannine formulations show, they also exist in each 
other: the Son in the Father, the Father in the Son, the Holy Spirit 
in the Father and in the Son, and the Father and the Son in the 
Holy Spirit. This intimate indwelling and complete permeation of 
the persons in one another is expressed by the doctrine of the 
trinitarian perichoresis . This concept points to the trinitarian unity 
that goes beyond the doctrine of the persons and their inter-relation¬ 
ships: because of their eternal love, the divine persons exist so inti¬ 
mately with each other, for each other and in each other that they 
themselves constitute a unique, incomparable, and complete unity. 16 

16 Barth also emphasized this, along with the subject unity of the Trinity 
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The trinitarian unity is neither a secondary “communion” of the 
divine persons, nor are these persons “modes of being” or “repeti¬ 
tions” of the one God. The inner trinitarian relations and the trini¬ 
tarian perichoresis interact to complement one another: the peri- 
choretic unity no more abolishes the distinctive relations than the 
relations themselves infringe upon the unity. The perichoretic con¬ 
cept of trinitarian unity overcomes to the same degree the twin 
dangers of tritheism and modalism. For the doctrine of the perichoresis 
joins the threeness and the oneness without reducing the threeness 
to oneness or the oneness to threeness. The perichoretic unity origin¬ 
ates together with the divine persons and the divine relations. If the 
inner trinitarian life is understood perichoretically, then the divine 
life is seen to be no more the action of one single subject than is 
the trinitarian history of the Father, the Son and the Spirit. Only 
such a perichoretic concept of unity makes possible the trinitarian 
concept of triunity. 17 

In this perichoretic unity of the divine persons there occurs not 
only unity but also individuality. In the eternal perichoresis and 
through their mutual indwelling, the divine persons bring each other 
to the illumination of eternal glory: The Holy Spirit glorifies the Son 
and, together with the Son, glorifies the Father. The Father glorifies 
himself in the Son and in the Spirit, and the Son glorifies the Father 
through the Spirit. They not only live relationally for each other and 
exist perichoretically in each other; they also introduce themselves 
mutually into the eternal light. In this way the perichoretic unity 
becomes a unity reflected in glory. This perichoretic integration of 
the persons in relationship to one another complements their mani¬ 
fest distinctions. 

Finally, we must consider the complementarity of the trinitarian 
and soteriological concepts of the unity of the triune God. If we 
remain faithful to the attested and experienced history of salvation, 
then we must understand the unity of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit in a trinitarian way; we may not view it as a monad. If 
the consummation of salvation lies in the uniting of separated and 

(“God is Lord”). Cf. Barth, ibid., 424. E. Jiingel makes this comment (Gottes 
Sein ist im Werden , Tubingen, 1965, 44): “The doctrine of the perichoresis 
considers the concrete oneness of God’s being, in which the modes of being of 
God meet each other in unrestricted participation.” Instead of “oneness” 
(Einigkeit), he also uses “concord” ( Eintracht , p. 50), without opening 
himself to the charge of “tritheism.” 

17 In his own way, E. Schlink also emphasizes this in his important article, 
“Trinitat III Dogmengeschichtlich und IV Dogmatisch,” op. cit., 1025-38. The 
notions of perichoresis and of mutality are currently being taken up by 
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self-alienated creatures to the triune God, then we must understand 
the unity of the Father, the Son and the Spirit as an open, inviting, 
uniting, and thus integrating unity . 

According to the biblical witness, the unity of the Son Jesus 
with the Father is a unity of will, in mission and in obedience, in 
submission and in resurrection: it is a relational unity. It is, more¬ 
over, a unity of the mutual indwelling of the Father in the Son and 
the Son in the Father, and of the Spirit in the Father and the Son: 
it is thus a perichoretic unity. It is, furthermore, a unity revealed in 
the transfiguration accomplished by the Holy Spirit. It is a reflected 
and manifested unity. 

The perichoretic concept of the unity of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit would not be true to the history of salvation, 
however, if it were not understood soteriologically as an integrative 
unity. 18 If the misery of the creature lies in sin as separation from 
God, then salvation consists in the introduction of the creature, by 
grace, into communion with God. Salvation lies in this uniting of 
the separated creature with God, which is not merely an external 
union. It occurs when the Son takes human beings into his own 
personal relationship with the Father and transforms them into sons 
and daughters of the Father. It occurs when the Holy Spirit takes 
human beings into his own personal relationship with the Son and 
with the Father and enables them to participate in his eternal love 
and his eternal praise. 

Conversely, one discovers in the love by which the Father gives 
up the Son (John 3:16), the eternal love that God himself is in him¬ 
self (1 John 4:16). 19 The love which the Father has for the world 
is the same love that characterizes his eternal being. The salvation of 
the creature consists in being admitted into the circle of divine rela¬ 
tions and mutual indwellings of the Father, the Son and the Spirit. 
Their mutual indwelling thus includes human beings : “Whoever 
abides in love abides in God, and God in him” (1 John 4:16). The 
indwelling is also the mystery of the new creation: “So that God may 
be all in all” (1 Cor. 15:28). 

feminist theology in order to solve patriarchical conceptions of authority. Cf. 
Patricia Wilson-Kastner, Faith, Feminism and the Christ (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1983), pp. 121 fL, esp. 127; R. Oxford-Carpenter, “Gender and 
the Trinity”, Theology Today XL (1984), 7ff. 

18 D. Staniloae: “Der dreieinige Gott und die Einheit der Menschheit,” 
Evangelische Theologie 41, 1981, 439-50; and Theology and the Church, New 
York, 1980. 

19 “God is Love” is the practical definition of God. Cf. J. Gerhard: Loci 
theol. Loc , 2, chapter 5, §94: “Practicam Dei definitionem propuit Joh. 1: 
Deus est caritas.” 
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The perichoretic unity of the triune God is, in this respect, an 
inviting and uniting unity, and as such it is a unity open to humanity 
and to the world: “The relationship of the divine persons to each 
other is so broad that it has room for the whole world” (Adrienne 
von Speyr). Accordingly, we can not understand the trinitarian con¬ 
cept of the unity of the triune God exclusively; rather, we must 
understand it inclusively. This is what I mean by using the expres¬ 
sion “open Trinity”, 20 which I contrast with the traditional images 
of the circular or triangular Trinity. The Trinity is “open” because 
of the overflowing love of grace. It is “open” for God’s loved, found 
and adopted creatures. 


III. The Problem of General Concepts in the Doctrine of the Trinity 

Finally, insistence upon the trinitarian history of salvation as 
the starting point for the doctrine of the Trinity raises critical ques¬ 
tions concerning the use of generic concepts in traditional trinitarian 
teaching. 21 

The “begetting” of the Son by the Father and the “proceeding” 
of the Spirit from the Father are not the same. When both are sub¬ 
sumed under the generic concept of processio and called “two pro¬ 
cessions”, the danger of such abstraction becomes immediately 
apparent. The concrete particularity of the Son in his relationship to 
the Father, and of the Spirit in his relationship to the Father, are 
overlooked. Then it is all too easy to regard the Spirit as a second 
Son or the Son as another Spirit. Therefore one must not create a 
generic concept for both the “begetting” of the Son by the Father 
and the “proceeding” of the Spirit from the Father. It is necessary 
to speak concetely and separately of each, for each is unique. 

The procession” of the Spirit from the Father and his “recep¬ 
tion” from the Father on the one hand and from the Son on the 
other, are different. This difference is obliterated by the filioque of 
the Western Church, a formula that all too easily gives the impres¬ 
sion that the existence of the Holy Spirit has two origins: in the 
Father and in the Son. The formula “and from the Son” leaves en¬ 
tirely open just what comes from the Father and what comes from 
the Son. We must remain concrete and speak consecutively of the 
relationship of the Father to the Holy Spirit and of the relationship 
of the Son to the Holy Spirit, for each is unique. 

20 J. Moltmann: “The Trinitarian History of God,” op. cit. 

21 J. Moltmann: The Trinity and the Kingdom, op. cit., 188ff. 
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Orthodox theologians based their justifiable rejection of the 
undifferentiated filioque formula on the monarchy of the Father, 
which, however, is itself undifferentiated. To be sure, the individual¬ 
ity of the Father vis-a-vis the Son and the Holy Spirit can be ex¬ 
pressed by introducing the Aristotelian concept of cause (ap/i), 
atria) into the doctrine of the Trinity (as the Cappadocians did— 
not an undisputed step even in the early Church). If, however, the 
Father is named only as the “cause” of the divinity of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, then the concrete difference between the “beget¬ 
ting” of the Son and the “proceeding” of the Spirit is obliterated. 
The introduction of the idea of causality is understandable, of course, 
as a defense against the undifferentiated doctrine of filioque; but it 
conceals within itself a similar danger. 

Another consequence of the filioque is to transfer the universal 
relationship of God to the world—that is, his monarchy over the 
world—to the inner trinitarian life of God. But one can not drive this 
dangerous “filioquism” out of the doctrine of the Trinity by means 
of a “monopatrism” without falling into similar difficulties. For the 
idea of the Father as sole cause runs the risk of effacing distinctions 
in the concrete inner trinitarian relationships. The concept of causal¬ 
ity, therefore, can only be applied in a figurative sense; it is not a 
generic term for “begetting” (the Son) and “breathing out” (the 
Spirit). 

Even the doctrine of the three hyposases or three persons of the 
Trinity—as well as my own use of the expression “three subjects” in 
this article—is dangerous, because it applies one and the same con¬ 
cept of person or subject to the Father, to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit, and thereby it creates the impression that they are homo¬ 
geneous and equivalent as hypostases, persons or subjects. The 
generic terms “hypostasis”, “person” and “mode of being” obscure 
the concrete differences between the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. If indeed a person is to be understood with regard to his 
relationships and not apart from them, then these three are different, 
not only with respect to their relations with each other, but also 
with respect to their personalities. If we want to remain concrete, 
then we must apply a different, that is, an individual and unique 
person-concept in each case for the Father, for the Son, and for the 
Spirit. Their designation as divine “persons” already contains a 
tendency toward modalism. For the generic concept “hypostasis” 
or “person” emphasizes their common features and similarities rather 
than their individuality and differences. 

From this brief presentation of the dangers inherent in the 
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introduction of generic terms into the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
must draw the conclusion that no subsuming generic concepts at 
all may be properly introduced into that doctrine. In the life of the 
immanent Trinity all is unique. In the doctrine of the immanent 
Trinity we may recount or proclaim, but never subsume. We must 
remain concrete, for heresies couch themselves in abstractions, as 
history amply demonstrates. Narrative distinctions, on the other 
hand, constitute the foundation of orthodoxy. Reflecting and recount¬ 
ing are reciprocally related to each other and together lead to under¬ 
standing. Moreover, we must distinguish between historical con¬ 
tingency in trinitarian history, which requires recounting, and the 
original contingency within the Trinity itself, which evokes praise. 

At the center of Christian theology there stands the history of 
the triune God as he exists within himself. Every narration takes 
time. For the telling of the trinitarian history of God, humanity also 
needs time; and for the wondrous and inexhaustible glorification of 
the triune God himself, humanity needs eternity. 

Gregory of Nyssa rightly said, “Concepts create idols; only 
wonder comprehends anything.” For the doctrine of the Trinity this 
means that the formation of trinitarian concepts serves only to elicit 
a sense of wonder before God and to lead the way towards the 
expression of this wonder through praise. 


Translated by O.C. Dean 
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Reply to Jurgen Moltmann’s 
“The Unity of the Triune God” 


John B. Cobb, Jr. 


Fifty years ago Alfred North Whitehead wrote that the Alex¬ 
andrian theologians are “the only thinkers who in a fundamental 
doctrine have improved upon Plato.” (Adventures of Ideas , New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, p. 215). They did so 
chiefly in their intense meditation on the relations among the mem¬ 
bers of the Trinity. The Alexandrians knew it was not enough to 
say that the three persons participate in a common substance or 
essence of deity. Their relations to one another are mutually con¬ 
stitutive. Each exists in and through its relations to the other two. 
They are therefore constituted by their relations. 

Whitehead complained that the Alexandrians had not fully 
generalized their insight about the constitutive character of relations. 
They did employ their understanding of immanence to explain how 
God was present in Jesus and how God was present elsewhere as 
Spirit. Nevertheless the metaphysical insight was there awaiting 
extension and universalization. 

The fullest development of this insight that I have found outside 
selfconscious followers of Whitehead is in the work of Jurgen Molt- 
mann. He sees in the doctrine of perichoresis just what Whitehead 
saw, the fundamental character of relations in constituting the per¬ 
sons. He goes further than the Alexandrians in applying the same 
insight to the relation of each of the persons to the world. Against 
the too often closed Trinity of the past he proposes an open Trinity. 
There is here a remarkable fulfilment of Whitehead’s hopes for 
theology. Needless to say, as a follower of Whitehead, I am grateful. 

There is much else in Moltmann’s work on the Trinity in which 
I rejoice. He has developed in a rich theological way the doctrine of 
God’s suffering not only with Jesus on the cross but with all crea- 
turely suffering. He has done much to resolve the ancient filioque 
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quarrel that played its role in the divisions of Eastern and Western 
Christianity. He has correlated Trinitarian images with issues in the 
political world. And he has given reality and authenticity to Trini¬ 
tarian thought by grounding it in the history of salvation. These are 
massive achievements, and I can only admire and envy the scholar¬ 
ship they reflect and that makes them possible. 

It would not, however, be appropriate for me to spend my time 
chiefly in expressing appreciation and agreement. My task is to raise 
questions and express problems if not outright disagreements. I have 
no shortage of questions and problems. I am less sure about outright 
disagreements. My problems, I think, arise more out of quite differ¬ 
ent habits of mind and ways of thinking than out of disagreement 
with conclusions. Hence I fear that they draw us back from the cut¬ 
ting edges of Moltmann’s dazzling theological performance to some 
rather simple issues. 

My difficulty arises from my inability to follow the way in which 
Moltmann connects, or almost identifies, the history of salvation 
events to which the New Testament witnesses with an everlasting 
tri-unity in God. In my pedestrian imagination the proper name 
Jesus refers to a human being who came into being as such at a 
particular time and place in human history. He cannot be simply 
identical with the lamb slain from eternity. It is because of Jesus’ 
crucifixion that we Christians have become aware of the everlasting 
suffering in the heart of God, but that is not quite the same thing. 

Let me express my perplexity in another way. As I read Molt¬ 
mann I receive the impression that for him Jesus is, as such and 
without any ambiguity, one of the persons of the Trinity. I find that 
startling, even shocking, and I try to understand the basis for Molt¬ 
mann’s view. He knows that Jesus is not God in the synoptics or 
Paul; so he turns to John for support. He passes over the prologue 
to select passages in which the idea of the unity of Jesus with the 
Father is placed on the lips of Jesus by the writer. This unity is 
read in terms of notions of Trinity which did not exist at the time 
John was written. I am puzzled by this way of using scripture theo¬ 
logically. When I read John in the light of the prologue, I find the 
meaning quite different. 

If we turn instead to the creeds for support for Moltmann, we 
have similar difficulties. It is true that in the rejection of Arius at 
Nicea, it was insisted that what is incarnate in Jesus is truly God. 
And it is true that in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed nothing 
is said to clearly differentiate the one who is incarnated from the one 
in whom the incarnation takes place. Hence one might affirm quite 
simply that Jesus is the everlasting Word of God. But of course 
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Moltmann knows that the church went on to make very clear that 
Jesus was not simply the Word, but the Word united to full human¬ 
ity. We must surely make some distinction between Jesus as the one 
in whom the Word was incarnated at a particular time and place 
and the second person of the Trinity who has existed everlastingly 
with God. 

1 can express my perplexity in another way as well. Moltmann 
argues for the priority of the three in relation to the one. This is in 
part, of course, an effort to break out of ways of thinking of the 
Trinity in which the distinctions have become little more than 
verbal, or have lost touch with the initial reasons for the importance 
of Trinitarian thought. But if we follow the history of salvation 
approach as he recommends, can we be justified in beginning with 
the three? If we hold firm in the rejection of Marcion, the history 
of salvation begins long before Jesus, as Moltmann also notes. The 
Jewish commitment to the one-ness of God is an extremely important 
part of that history. As I read the New Testament, I find no indica¬ 
tion that any of the writers intended to weaken the commitment to 
the one God. There is no Trinity of Persons there. There is God, 
who is also called Father. There is God’s Son. And there is God’s 
Spirit. There are, of course, also God’s Word and God’s Wisdom. 
There were good reasons for the ultimate form of Trinitarian doc¬ 
trine, but it is anachronistic to read three co-equal divine persons 
back into these texts. 

Now I am not accusing Moltmann of doing this. His warning 
against the use of any generic term, including person, clearly indi¬ 
cates that he knows that there is no ontological parity among 
Father, Son, and Spirit as these are understood in the New Testa¬ 
ment. He wants us to recognize that the relation of the Father to 
the Son is different from the relation of the Father to the Spirit, 
that the relation of the Son to the Father is different from the rela¬ 
tion of the Son to the Spirit, and that the relation of the Spirit to 
the Son is different from the relation of the Spirit to the Father. 
Since each is constituted by relations to the others, they are not well 
conceived as three members of a common genus. All this I commend. 

Since I agree with so much that Moltmann has done with his 
doctrine, and since I am increasingly convinced that theologians 
should, with Moltmann, be chiefly concerned with those questions 
which are of primary importance to us and to the whole world, I 
feel uncomfortable in quarreling about such matters. I feel all the 
more uncomfortable since I have said nothing, indeed have nothing 
to say, that Moltmann does not already know. Why then point out 
the obvious so pedantically? 
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Despite all these hesitations I have to raise the questions for 
the sake of my own integrity. I have found the distinction between 
Jesus and Christ or the Word important in my own reflection on a 
good many practical questions. The failure to make that distinction 
has led Christians at times to make quite arrogant claims about 
Christianity and it has led to views of salvation which were quite 
exclusive and restrictive. The distinction has been part of the way 
in which many of us have sought a different style of Christian rela¬ 
tion to those who are not Christians, and even to the natural world. 
If I should now acquiesce in the identity that Moltmann seems to 
posit, I would have to start much of my theological work over again. 
It is, then, to defend myself and others in our pursuit of an important 
program that I respond critically. 

But I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not saying that the 
identification of Jesus as the second person of the Trinity leads 
Moltmann to renew the arrogant and exclusivist ideas I have men¬ 
tioned. He is able in these areas and many others to combine ideas 
and images in fresh ways to come to unexpected and original conclu¬ 
sions. When I think I have found a limitation of his thought, some 
area in which he will not be able to speak the needed word, I have 
only to wait for the next book to discover that that area too is quite 
within his province and that a healing answer can be drawn from 
starting points which to me had looked unpromising. In Moltmann’s 
hands, therefore, and in the context of his way of thinking, the iden¬ 
tification of Jesus as one of the persons of the Trinity is probably 
quite harmless, but I dread the consequences of his authority for 
such a doctrine as they work their way out in less subtle, dedicated, 
and agile minds. 

For these reasons I hope that my objection is not merely 
defensive or pedantic but that it also serves the needs of the faith. 
I do not believe that on this point Moltmann’s formulation is faith¬ 
ful to the Bible. I do not believe it corresponds to the conclusions 
of the Christological controversies. And I fear that, separated from 
the total way in which he employs it, it could be dangerous for the 
church. 

I will conclude with a more specific question. In the congrega¬ 
tion in which I worship each Sunday morning, we sing the doxology. 
But we do not praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Instead we sing 
“Creator, Word, and Holy Ghost.” Obviously the effort, only partly 
successful, is to avoid the overwhelmingly masculine language about 
God. Obviously, at the same time, this in fact moves us further from 
the history-of-salvation Trinity to the philosophical one. I know 
that feminist concerns in theology are important to Moltmann too. 
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but it is clear that they do not influence his Trinitarian language— 
although I think there may be some influence on the doctrine itself 
as he formulates it. 

Now my concern is that locating the Trinity in the history of 
salvation, as Moltmann does, in the event of Jesus crying Abba, 
binds us more firmly than ever to male terminology. My question is 
whether this seems important to him and, if so, what ideas he has 
as to an appropriate theological response. 
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Comments on Jurgen Moltmann’s 
“The Unity of the Triune God” 

Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite 


The pressure point of Dr Moltmann’s theology for me is located 
in the question to which I feel I must address myself as a theologian, 
and to which I believe his work speaks with penetrating insight. 
How do I as a North American, white middleclass consumer begin 
to do theology? It is not in the experience of oppression alone that 
we can begin the theological task as women, as well as men. As 
first world people, as whites, as consumers we ask with Dorthee 
Soelle: 


But what are we to do if we do not happen to live 
in a slum in El Salvador? To be blunt, I am growing ever 
more impatient with those who pose such a question. There 
is plenty to be done if you have opted for the poor, as 
Oscar Romero put it. You will find out . . . 

It is not a matter of politicizing and reorganizing an 
originally “purely religious” movement. Rather, here are 
people who are perplexed and scared in their total being, 
in everything that they think and feel. They fear this 
brutish prosperity in our land. They want to live differ¬ 
ently. They want truth. They want to know why their 
country is being devastated, their trees cut down, their air 
poisoned, and who profits thereby. They seek justice, they 
want us to stop exploiting other peoples, once and for all. 
There is mounting resistance against the state that cannot 
cope with unemployment, the destruction of the environ¬ 
ment, and a rising rate of suicides, and that at the same 
time embarks on the most extensive military adventure in 
history. This resistance has profoundly religious roots. 
The yearning for a nonviolent life in justice simply cannot 
be eradicated. 
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I think that the political implications of Moltmann’s Trinitarian 
thinking did not emerge as clearly in this paper as in his book The 
Trinity and the Kingdom, but the elements are there. Trinitarian 
thinking is very subversive of the kind of abstractionism in theology 
and culture which has produced the alienation and spiritual despair 
of which Soelle speaks. I, too, find that the church people with whom 
I work are scared and their fear aggravates their intolerance. 

But Moltmann begins to think about the Trinity with tolerance. 
He embraces the unresolved in theology. We don’t like the unre¬ 
solved because it might mean we would have to take some responsi¬ 
bility for history. But the doctrine of the Trinity as uncompleted 
flies in the face of the marriage of philosophy and theology which 
forced Christian theologians to philosophical neatness in creedal 
formulations and to intolerance towards diversity. It is said that 
creeds are scripture for theologians. But these neat, once-for-all 
statements contradict the salvation-historical approach to the Trinity 
that Moltmann opens up. 

I think of a phrase which Fred Herzog put in the introduction 
to his book, Liberation Theology . Commenting on the consequences 
of Cartesian philosophy for Christian theology, he asks, “How 
could we ever have thought this had anything to do with Christian¬ 
ity?” His wondering bemusement has stuck with me for years. How 
indeed? 

Philosophy pushes toward metaphysics and away from salvation 
history. It is too quick a jump toward the abstract and away from 
the particular and the concrete events of our history with God. It 
became clear to me this fall that one reason people are so furious 
with us about the Inclusive Language Lectionary is that we would 
not stay with the abstract. God as Creator, as Parent—these terms 
are distant enough not to take seriously. But Father, not Creator; 
Mother and not Parent: these terms are personal. No one ever spoke 
to a Parent or a Creator, but one can speak directly to Fathers and 
Mothers. 

What Moltmann calls reversing the way we understand the 
Trinity rules out beginning with metaphysics. There is no doubt that 
abstractionism is attractive. Aquinas’ theology has an archetectonic 
quality which is esthetically pleasing: everything fits. This has been 
fun, but we simply can no longer afford it in a nuclear age. The 
price tag for abstractionism is too high. Moltmann states: “No way 
leads from the general to the specific which does not begin with the 
specific, and no way from the universal to the particular, which does 
not begin with the particular.” 

Two points I think are particularly fruitful in Moltmann’s de- 
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velopment of a salvation-historical approach to Trinitarian thinking. 
One is that his way of thinking about God as triune brings diversity 
into the Godhead itself and undercuts the monotheistic monarchism 
which has made God the Father as almighty ruler of the world such 
an oppressive concept. The other is his contribution to the mutually 
connected notions of person and Trinitarian relationships. 

Theological reflection about God as triune which begins from 
the general notion of God as absolute subject, Moltmann points out, 
distorts the salvation history attested to in the Bible. Thus Karl 
Barth, for example, moving from the concept of God as absolute 
subject, only manages to say God the Father three times. But reflec¬ 
tion on the Trinity which begins from the Trinitarian history of their 
common relationships is “open, inviting, unifying, thus an integrating 
unity.” The unity is not imposed by some prior conceptuality, but 
emerges as the triune God comes to embrace humanity. Moltmann 
quotes Kronseder: “To open up to humanity the circle of divine 
relationships and to incorporate the soul into God’s own life-flow, 
that is the fundamental idea of revelation and salvation.” 

This is a participatory and not a totalitarian understanding of 
the divine governance and tends to subvert those who would take 
their authority to rule absolutely from a distorted sense that they 
most resemble “him”, the absolute Father in heaven. 

One of the on-going problems in Trinitarian thinking has been 
the seeming danger that reflection on the Trinity as three distinct 
persons would lead either to tritheism or to modalism. This is a 
problem only where the notion of person is conceived as the self- 
contained, independent lone wolf who does not need to depend on 
anybody for anything. We hold to this abstract notion of what it 
means to be a self despite any empirical evidence that the solitary, 
self-contained individual has ever existed, and despite much evidence 
that those to whom relationality is denied die of parental depriva¬ 
tion. Moltmann observes: “Person and relation are to be understood 
complementarily because personality and relationality originate 
simultaneously. Person and relation are equally primordial.” Martin 
Buber has said, “In the beginning was the relation,” and Moltmann 
shows that it was a relation with God and in God. 

Trinitarian thinking is an acceptance of diversity, of mutuality, 
of the unresolved. Methodologically it demands a different way of 
approaching the theological task than has generally been accepted 
in traditional theology. 

Trinitarian thinking as Moltmann presents it, therefore, is quite 
subversive with regard to concepts of domination and subordination 
which have characterized theological reflection on the Father, Son 
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and Holy Spirit. It is enormously fruitful for the conversation be¬ 
tween contemporary theology and politics. For example, I was on a 
phone-in talk show in Detroit with a conservative media preacher 
who, in discussing the lectionary, repeatedly emphasized that God 
is Father of the world, and therefore literally male. I tried to point 
out to him that early Christian theologians had worried about just 
such a misconception, that they had shown that God the Father of 
the world is Zeus, a concept of pagan mythology. He replied that 
we no longer had to worry about male pagan deities. Without having 
reflected specifically on that in this way before, I asked him, “Then 
what do you think militarism is?” And we argued about the Grenada 
invasion for the next half hour. 

Creator, Christ and Holy Spirit are likewise pagan as names 
for the triune God, since the first person is named as Creator of the 
second and third persons, exactly as Zeus created Athena full blown 
from his head. God did not create Jesus as the Christ; God bore 
Christ out of the same substance as God. 

In the Trinity and the Kingdom , Moltmann is quite clear that 
God’s bearing of Jesus is both a motherly and a fatherly activity, a 
begetting and a birth. I wish that his current paper contained some 
of that reflection, since by itself the language is very exclusive. Of 
the two, I would prefer the liberating content of Moltmann’s open 
and inviting understanding of the nature of God as triune, to the 
seemingly inclusive language which hides a fundamentally oppressive 
dominance in the Godhead. But I dearly wish that I did not always 
have to choose. 
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Reply to Jurgen Moltmann’s 
“The Unity of the Triune God” 


Fr John Meyendorff 


Jurgen Moltmann begins his paper by establishing a contrast 
between the philosophical (or speculative) approach to the Trinity, 
and an approach based on salvation-history. This contrast, of course, 
has also been seen by others, although they have sometimes formu¬ 
lated it differently. For example, late in the last century the French 
theologian Theodore de Regnon spoke of two “philosophies” that 
prevailed already in the patristic period—the Latin and the Greek. 
“Latin philosophy,” he wrote, “considers the nature of God in itself 
and proceeds to the agent; Greek philosophy considers the agent 
first and goes beyond it to find the nature. The Latins think of per¬ 
sonality as a mode of nature; the Greeks think of nature as the 
content of the person.” De Regnon himself takes the side of the 
Greeks and laments the fact that “in our time the dogma of the 
divine unity has, as it were, absorbed the dogma of the Trinity of 
which one only speaks as of a memory.” 1 Karl Rahner has 
also called for a return to a pre-Augustinian concept of God, in 
which the three hypostases were seen first in their personal, irre¬ 
ducible functions. 2 And, of course, all contemporary Orthodox 
theologians, especially when they argue the issue of the Filioque, 
point to the contrast between the Greek Fathers, for whom the 
reality of the Three Persons precedes any speculation on the Oneness 
of the divine essence, and the Latin Augustinian concept of God’s 
Oneness, which envisages a Trinity, but only as expressing internal 
relations within the essence. 

1 Etudes de theologie positive sur la Sainte Trinite (Paris, 1892), I, 433. 
Cf. also G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London: SPCK, 1952), 
pp, 233-241; J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (London: Black, 1958), 
pp. 253-279. 

2 See for example Theological Investigations l (Baltimore, 1965), p. 183. 
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However, Professor Moltmann is right in locating the contrast 
not simply between two philosophical approaches to God, but rather 
between two approaches to the very reality of the Christian faith: 
on the one hand, the experience of salvation-history, revealed in the 
biblical accounts; on the other hand, the philosophical, cosmological 
and ontological reflection, which is inevitably based on presupposi¬ 
tions and methodologies, such as Platonism, Aristotelianism, German 
idealism or modern existentialism. 

It is indeed extraordinary to note—as Moltmann does—that even 
Karl Barth, in his approach to the doctrine of the Trinity, does not 
abandon philosophical speculation and speaks only of “one personal 
God in three modes of being”—an approach which basically coincides 
with well-known ancient modalistic formulae, and hardly does justice 
to the biblical accounts of Jesus the Son and His relations with 
Abba, his Father. 

Consequently, the doctrine of the Trinity remains today, even 
as in De Regnon’s time, as something of an afterthought—often seen 
as embarrassing and unnecessary—in most of Western theology, even 
among its more “orthodox” or “neo-orthodox” representatives such 
as Barth and the Barthians. This situation, however, is rooted not 
only in philosophical presuppositions. It is equally grounded—and 
necessarily so—in those trends in biblical hermeneutics which either 
reject outright the divine identity of Jesus, or interpret it in such 
a way that trinitarianism is unnecessary, or else simply consider that 
the problem of Jesus’ personal identity is unimportant. In fact, con¬ 
temporary hermeneutics are, more often than not, linked to philo¬ 
sophical presuppositions which tend to abstract or subjectivize 
salvation-history and to reduce it, in practice, to lumen naturae . 
This is certainly the case with Bultmann and his school. 

It is noteworthy that these problems of the relationship between 
trinitarianism and salvation-history are far from new: in 265 A.D., 
Paul of Samosata was already accused of modalism in his conception 
of God and of adoptionism in his christology. Then came the reaction 
of Arianism, which rejected the modalism of Paul of Samosata but 
also refused trinitarianism: if the Logos and the Spirit are distinct 
persons, said the Arians, they are necessarily creatures of the One 
God. 

What then was the character and basis of the traditional 
development which began at Nicea and continued with the Cappa¬ 
docian Fathers, the christology of Cyril, the definition of Chalcedon 
and the later developments in the doctrine of the “hypostatic union”? 

The common answer to this question—which is much too often 
taken for granted—is that these developments were nothing other 
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than a “hellenization” of Christianity, that the Cappadocian doctrine 
of the Trinity—whether or not it was different from the Western 
Augustinian model—was merely a form of neoplatonic speculation 
that departed radically from Biblical thought. 

It is not possible here to discuss this very broad and complex 
issue in detail. My very strong contention, however, is that to reject 
trinitarianism because it is believed to be “Greek philosophical 
speculation” is wrong not only doctrinally but also historically. 3 Of 
course the patristic authors—starting particularly with Origen—used 
Greek thought-forms. This was inevitable since they wanted to be 
understood by their contemporaries. It is equally inevitable for 
Christian theology today to use modern intellectual tools and cate¬ 
gories to make itself understood. The problem is in the content of 
the message, not in its form. For those Christian theologians who, 
like the Orthodox, are necessarily concerned with the continuity and 
consistency of Church Tradition throughout the centuries, the issue 
of the purported “hellenization” is, of course, important. Neverthe¬ 
less, the main point that we are discussing here is trinitarianism itself 
and not its expressions. Professor Moltmann’s insistence that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not a post factum speculation about salva¬ 
tion-history, (by Greeks, or by modern thinkers . . .) but is inherent 
to salvation-history itself, is of crucial importance. What it implies 
is that the Christian faith, understood and lived as an experience of 
the Trinity, is a different kind of religion, a different worship, a 
different doxology (to use Moltmann’s words) than monarchian 
monotheism. God as Trinity—Father, Son and Spirit—cannot be 
identified with an abstract concept or a philosophically definable 
essence; nor can He be reduced to the idea of a Prime Mover or an 
avenging Judge. Whether one uses the vocabulary of legitimate sub- 
ordinationism, found in the Synoptics and St Paul, but also in John 
(“The Father is greater than I”, John 14:28), or the “reciprocal” 
trinitarian language found also in John (“I and the Father are one”, 
10:30) the image of God in the New Testament implies interpersonal 
relationships. 

I believe it can be safely asserted that it is precisely that biblical 
trinitarianism, that “history” of God revealed in the story of Jesus 
of Nazareth, which the Cappadocian fathers of the fourth century 
tried to express when they affirmed three hypostaseis in God, i.e. 

3 Cf. more discussion of this issue in our chapter on ‘‘Greek Philosophy 
and Christian Theology in the Early Church” in Catholicity and the Church, 
(Crestwood, NY, 1983). The point was also made repeatedly by the late 
Georges Florovsky. See also my book Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, 
SYS Press, 1975. 
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three subjects, authentic and real, and not simply three prosopa, or 
appearances ad extra. The priority of the persons over the common 
essence in the perception of God by the Cappadocian fathers begins 
with their reading in Mat. 16:15-16 (and par.) of the confession 
of Peter: “You are the Christ, the Son of the Living God”. It is 
around that perception that they defined their trinitarian terminology, 
three hypotases and one essence. Their rejection of Arianism was 
not made in the name of modalism. They even accepted the risk of 
being labelled “tri-theists”. 4 

In the fifth century, the trinitarian option of the Cappadocians 
expressed itself anew, with great force, in the christology defended 
by Cyril of Alexandria. If the person of Jesus was indeed the second 
person of the Trinity, Mary was indeed “Mother of God”: one can 
only be the mother of someone—not of a thing, or of a title—and 
there was no other person to whom she gave birth. Even more 
striking was the question, raised during the same christological 
debates, concerning the personal identity of the One who died on 
the cross. The answer followed the same logic: “One of the Holy 
Trinity suffered in the flesh”. Accordingly, the cross was understood 
as a self-revelation of the Trinity: divine love has not remained 
divine only, shared among the Three Divine Persons, but has ex¬ 
panded to include mortal humanity. 5 And this meant that God 
personally assumed that mortal condition to the point of accepting 
death itself: God dies in the flesh! However, this human death is 
not experienced by God in His unique essence, neither is it the 
personal experience of the Father or the Spirit, but of the Son only, 
the Logos who became flesh. “Theopaschism”—the concept of the 
Son of God suffering in the flesh—does not become “Patripassian- 
ism”, the idea that the Father himself died on the cross, an idea 
that was held by some modalists. 

I have referred here to the trinitarian and christological posi¬ 
tions of the fourth and fifth centuries, because the thought of Jurgen 
Moltmann—as expressed in the present paper as well as in his other 
recent writings—can be understood as a return to the trinitarianism 

4 Cf. particularly Gregory of Nyssa’s treatise addressed to Abbabius, 
“That there are not three Gods.” 

5 This point is also brilliantly expressed by Moltmann in The Crucified 
God (Harper and Row, New York, 1973), pp. 227 ff. However, in stressing 
the importance of “theopaschism”, he wrongly presumes that the “theo- 
paschite formula was rejected” (p. 228). This may be de facto true in much 
of Western theology, but not generally. “Theopaschism” was formally en¬ 
dorsed by the Fifth Ecumenical Council (553 A.D.) and is solemnly pro¬ 
claimed at each eucharistic celebration in the Orthodox Church. 
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which was formulated at that time, although Moltmann himself may 
come to it not so much by way of purely historical research, but 
rather by looking for a way to express the Christian message today 
in a relevant manner. I agree with him entirely that the Biblical 
understanding of God is trinitarian. It is, of course, also a mono¬ 
theism, but not that philosophical monotheism which has tended 
to dominate theological thinking in the West since Augustine. The 
case of the Cappadocian Fathers is interesting in this respect because 
they were doing philosophical theology, but it was first of all trini¬ 
tarian. As to monotheism, their basic formulation of it was apophatic: 
the unique Essence of God is totally transcendent, whereas God 
manifests Himself as a Trinity of hypostases, acting in salvation- 
history. Actually, their critics who accused them of tritheism may 
have had a strong point philosophically: the Trinity of the Cappa¬ 
docians is not a philosophical scheme. My only problem with 
Professor Moltmann’s trinitarianism concerns his interpretation of 
the “person”, or hypostasis . He objects, for example, to the use of 
general terms (“person”, “hypostasis”), which “blurs the concrete 
difference between the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit”. The 
objection may well be valid, but its validity or invalidity necessarily 
depends on the meaning implied by such “generic” terms. 

I submit that Christian trinitarianism can make sense only if 
one holds an ultimately personalistic understanding of the persons or 
hypostases. Professor Moltmann repeatedly and quite rightly empha¬ 
sizes the uniqueness of the persons as subjects. But one more step 
is necessary: the divine persons are not simply the “modes of being” 
of the divine nature. They “possess” divine nature, which is one 
and undivided. It is inaccurate to say, as Moltmann does, that they 
“are real subjects with wills and intellects”: they indeed possess only 
one will and one divine intelligence, (in virtue of their one nature) 
but they possess it perichoretically, which means (as Moltmann so 
well expresses it) that “we must understand the unity of the Father, 
the Son and the Spirit as an open, inviting, unifying, thus an inte¬ 
grating unity.” Because the three divine Persons are indeed three 
utterly distinct, loving and inviting subjects, human persons are 
saved precisely by entering into and participating in their inter¬ 
personal unity (“that they may be one in Us”—John 17:21). 

To be sure, such an emphasis may be misunderstood as imply¬ 
ing a kind of pantheism, with the Trinity of hypostases becoming a 
“myriad” of hypostases. It is important, therefore, to maintain that 
the divine, transcendent divine nature will always remain distinct 
and transcendent; it is by grace that human persons enter into the 
loving circle of the Three Divine Persons, Salvation consists pre- 
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cisely in the restoration of such inter-personal relationship. But the 
ultimate eschatological union is anticipated now, concretely, in the 
sacramental, eucharistic communion of the Church. 

This entire scheme is possible only if one conceives the 
persons as ultimately distinct from nature, open to assume reality 
outside of nature, and therefore capable of real change (although 
their nature remains changeless). 

The Son becomes flesh and assumes human nature. He is born 
as man and dies on the cross. He indeed dies “outside the gate on 
Golgotha for those who are outside.” 6 This cannot be said of divine 
nature, or of the Father, or of the Spirit. It can be affirmed only of 
the Son, whose hypostasis preserves the divine nature and yet goes 
beyond it... 

So trinitarianism requires an open understanding of the person, 
both divine and human. Only a personal and a trinitarian God can 
become that which He was not before. And reciprocally, only a 
human person can be baptised—“in the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit”—and thereby enter into the trinitarian divine 
fellowship of love, which does not belong to it in virtue of his or her 
created human nature. Just as a divine Person can “go beyond” 
divine nature, so a human person can be “deified”. 

The process by which divine love expands beyond the Divine 
Trinity reaches its ultimate limit on the Cross, when the Son 
descends to the very depths of mortal corruption, or kenosis ; because 
it is at that very depth that humanity lies when it is separated from 
God. The appropriation of divine love in each particular case, how¬ 
ever, depends upon the mission of the Spirit. Within the Trinity, the 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and “rests” upon the Son. But while 
the Son assumes human nature and gathers human persons “into 
Himself”, the Spirit is the One who makes this “gathering” possible 
and gives it concrete reality. It is in the Spirit that the Son is—truly, 
naturally and eternally—the Son of the Father. It is also in the 
Spirit that human persons are adopted as sons and daughters of the 
same Father. If I understand him correctly, Professor Moltmann 
stands precisely for this vision of the Christian faith. I believe that 
this vision is that of the New Testament. My only substantial problem 
with his presentation lies in his understanding of hypostasis , which, 
in my opinion, requires the clarification and development which I 
have just suggested in order to do justice to both the soteriological 
and anthropological implications of Trinitarianism. 


6 Cf. Moltmann, The Crucified God , p. 249. 
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The Exemplary Kenotic Holiness of 
Prince Myshkin in Dostoevsky’s 
The Idiot 


Fr Alexander Webster 


The spiritual anguish that awaits any committed reader at the 
climactic scene of Fyodor Dostoevsky’s The Idiot may be un¬ 
paralleled in the history of great literature, religious or otherwise. 
Prince Myshkin’s reversion to “idiocy” is particularly troubling for 
the sympathetic Christian who must wonder whether “evil” has 
triumphed and the “good” is too weak and too ephemeral to endure. 
This anguish is intensified by the realization that Dostoevsky in¬ 
tended, as he confided in a letter to a friend, “to portray a wholly 
beautiful individual.” That the writer acknowledged the extreme 
difficulty of that challenge “in our age especially”, highlights the 
trepidation with which he set out to create the character of Prince 
Myshkin, who finally emerged from the crucible of Dostoevsky’s 
artistically-tortured mind after he had completed eight distinct plans 
for the novel. 1 

The fundamental question is whether Myshkin fulfilled Dostoev¬ 
sky’s expectations: in particular, did the development of the plot 
and the characterization of the protagonist display the essential 
divine-human goodness that Dostoevsky hoped to capture in words— 
or what Konstantin Mochulsky termed “the grace-filled image of the 
innate just-man”? 2 The present essay offers an affirmative answer, 
although not without some careful qualifications and expressed 
doubts. In what follows, I shall argue that Myshkin represents an 
apotheosis of exemplary kenotic holiness firmly rooted both in 

^tter to Apollon Maikov, January 12, 1868. Quoted in Konstantin 
Mochulsky, Dostoevsky: His Life and Work, trans. Michael A. Minihan 
(Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1967), p. 344. The novel, begun in Geneva 
in autumn, 1867, was finished in January, 1868, and was originally published 
serially. 

2 Mochulsky, op. cit., p. 343. 
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Russian Orthodox spirituality and in Dostoevsky’s own Orthodox- 
inspired antinomical worldview. 


I. The Critical Literature 

This positive assessment, to be sure, is hardly echoed among 
the numerous literary and philosophical critics of The Idiot . At first 
glance, the figure of Myshkin appears rather unrooted in this world. 
He is a princely scion whose “nervous disorder” led his adoptive 
father Pavlishchev to send him to a Swiss sanitarium for four years. 
At the beginning of the narrative Myshkin returns to Russia at the 
vulnerable age of twenty-six, with no real property, prospects, or 
talents—a mysterious phantom having no discernible existence beyond 
the present moment! Not surprisingly, therefore, many critics seize 
upon this unrootedness in their adverse judgments of Dostoevsky’s 
characterization. Ronald Hingley has dismissed Myshkin too easily 
as a comic figure that by no means represents an ethical ideal. 3 
With less hyperbole, Mochulsky also discounted the image of Mysh¬ 
kin as an ideal type. The Idiot for him “is an apocalyptic vision of 
the world standing under the sign of the black horse and a prophecy 
of its nearing end.” From this pessimistic perspective, the problem 
of characterization is especially acute; for all the souls are ulcer¬ 
ous”, Mochulsky declares, while Myshkin lacks any tangible essence. 4 

One has only to tear him away from the world in which he 
lives, to consider him separately , and at once his image 
becomes obscure. In effect, alone, separately, he does not 
even exist. He lives not in space, but in the souls of the 
people surrounding him, as their love, dream, ideal, or as 
their hatred, envy, malice. The nimbus, encircling him, is 
woven of the rays which issue from their eyes, from their 
hearts. His light arises in their darkness, and it is seen 
only because around it is darkness. The image of the prince 
is not sketched and not sculptured—it is chiaroscuro . 5 

Focusing on the symbolic religious dimension of Myshkin’s 
character, Nicholas Berdyaev observed that the nature of the Prince 
is fundamentally “seraphic” but “deficient”, too much like the 

3 Ronald Hingley, The Undiscovered Dostoevsky (London: Hamish Hamil¬ 
ton, 1962), p. 112f. 

4 Mochulsky, op. cit., pp. 365, 352. 

5 Ibid., p. 353. 
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angels, an “unearthly figure” that is “unfitted for human conditions 
and not wholly a man.” Moreover, Myshkin lacks sensuality alto¬ 
gether and “his love is without flesh and blood”; it is not that of a 
healthy man, but is rather destructive in its “excessive compassion” 
and tendency to forget “his duty to himself .” 6 Similarly, A. Boyce 
Gibson detects an insufficient incarnation that prevents Myshkin 
from truly typifying a Christian. In Gibson’s estimation, the problem 
arises from “a confusion in his author’s mind between the ideal and 
the spiritual.” Myshkin is too much an ideal—“the perfectly beauti¬ 
ful human”—that is “hardly fitted for the world and cannot change 
it.” As such he is “insufficiently Christian”, which, for Gibson, 
means disproportionately concerned with the afflicted, too experiential 
and hence “non-theological”, lacking “the support of an integrated 
religious community”, and “too much an ikon ” and “a God’s fool” 
instead of being “physically more robust and normal.” A “tragic 
sense of inevitability” pervades this novel as no other of Dostoevsky’s, 
as one realizes that Myshkin is “predestined to fail.” In contrast 
to Prince Myshkin, Gibson adds, the later creation of Aloysha 
Karamazov shows that Dostoevsky himself recognized the disturbing 
uprootedness of the Prince. Some of these points are accurate enough, 
but an Orthodox reader could argue with the basic thrust behind 
this criticism that Myshkin lacks sufficient incarnational quality . 7 
Finally, in the same gloomy “religious” vein, George Panichas has 
interpreted Myshkin as Dostoevsky’s “supreme metaphysical crea¬ 
tion” who is a figure of extraordinarily complex duality. The most 
Christ-like of Dostoevsky’s many symbols, Myshkin is nevertheless 

6 Nicholas Berdyaev, Dostoevsky, trans. Donald Attwater (New York: 
New American Library, 1974), pp. 44, 120, 119. 

7 A. Boyce Gibson, The Religion of Dostoevsky (Philadelphia: The West¬ 
minster Press, 1973), pp. 105, 121, 118, 119, 122n, 122, 115. Gibson seems 
to regret the bifurcation of the complex saint/sinner envisioned by Dostoevsky 
into two quite opposite characters—namely, Myshkin and the chief antagonist 
Parfyon Rogozhin. For Gibson, Myshkin “fails in his task as a redeemer,” 
because he is “a too angelic nature” who “rushed in where angels, of all 
people, should have failed to tread” (p. 109). Subsequently, Gibson reveals 
an anti-Orthodox bias, or at least a failure to appreciate Orthodoxy on its 
own terms, when he cites Berdyaev favorably in criticism of the “distanced 
kind of spirituality” characteristic of the Orthodox Church that led Dostoevsky 
“nowhere” (p. 122n). It seems that for Gibson only a sinner can “save” sin¬ 
ners with whom he shares a “moral equality” (p. 113n) rather than a person 
(or being) who is perfect by nature and who, while unable to live apart from 
the world, “cannot become one with it” (p. 111). Ironically, the “problem” 
here rebounds upon Gibson, who reflects an inadequate understanding of 
incarnational christology in the original patristic mode that still prevails in 
Orthodoxy. For a fuller discussion of Dostoevsky’s genuine “kenotic” incar- 
nationalism, see the final section of the present essay. 
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far from being a purely redemptive figure but is rather one whose 
impact is inferior to “the experiences of terror”: a “compassionate 
presence” with “seraphic spirit-power”, whose religion is that of 
“continual self-annihilation and hence of forgiveness.” In the two 
antithetical worlds of experience and revelation depicted in the 
novel, Myshkin’s role is confined to that of “witness” to a higher 
revealed truth. He serves as “soul” and “essence” for Parfyon 
Rogozhin’s “body” and “element”: together these two represent the 
totality of religious experience and reality, and so as antitheses they 
must “annihilate each other” in a terrifying process of “purgation 
that ultimately brings illumination.” And yet in this quintessential 
novel of terror, in which “Dostoevsky’s awareness of antinomies and 
anomalies reaches the outermost boundary”, spiritual victory cannot 
be the theme. The overall effect is more “a stoic acceptance” of the 
world’s deprivations and man’s affliction . 8 

In addition to these negative criticisms of The Idiot , two pri¬ 
marily psychological interpretations might be mentioned, although 
their authors border virtually on the hysterical. Maurice Friedman 
has acknowledged the complexity of the character of the Prince, but 
he dwells excessively on the epilepsy that afflicts Myshkin, like that 
which at once tormented and inspired Dostoevsky himself. Myshkin 
reflects “the inextricable intermixture of personal freedom and 
psychological compulsion”, the latter manifesting itself as “a kindred 
or related darkness at the center of his own being”, something that 
“draws him to horror, darkness, gloominess, and destruction.” 
Instead of perceiving Myshkin as “the light that overcomes the 
darkness” in the biblical Johannine sense, Friedman sees him as “at 
once darkness and light” and chooses to detect a reciprocal “nega¬ 
tivity” between the Prince and those around him, particularly Rogo- 
zhin and Nastasya Fillipovna, the magnificent femme fatale . 9 Moving 
from a psychological perspective that probably reveals more about 
himself than about Dostoevsky, Friedman contends forcefully that 
Myshkin’s sacrifice is neither that of Jesus on the cross nor the self- 
denial of the Christian saint. 

Myshkin’s epilepsy, seen as a spiritual as well as physical 

state of being, represents an unbearable inner tension that 

he carries like a tight knot at the center of his being, shut 

8 George A. Panichas, The Burden of Vision: Dostoevsky's Spiritual Art 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1977), pp. 55, 51, 56, 63, 
62, 85. For an expansion of this theme of terror, see part III below. 

9 Maurice Friedman, “Prince Myshkin—Idiot Saint,” Cross Currents, XII, 
No. 3 (Summer, 1963), 381, 377, 382. 
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away from his intellectual convictions and his gentle non¬ 
judging nature. His suffering is so great that he seeks out 
the sufferings of others—not just out of identification, but 
in desperate release of a tension which he cannot bear. 

This undirected release of energy necessarily results in 
self-destruction. 10 

As if that kind of interpretation were not enough of a misreading 
of the fundamentally virtuous character of the Prince, Murray Krieger 
has provided a most unrelenting criticism of Myshkin as a character 
veering toward the demonic! At best the Prince is “half saint” and 
“half man”, but because of his “psychosis of humility” he is 
responsible for driving Rogozhin, Nastasya and others “to ever more 
desperate crime” by his “senseless inversion” of moral judgemental- 
ism: he is “always ready to blame himself for the sins of others”, 
refuses “to give his beloved humanity the human privilege of sin¬ 
ning, of being offensive and arousing moral indignation”, and so 
creates in others the sense “that they are being judged.” When 
Krieger adds that Myshkin’s “irrational Christlike transcendence of 
mere ethical judgment turns deadly”, he has obviously parted com¬ 
pany from the author, who even in 1869 would not have described 
Christ and Christian humility in any respect as psychotic or irra¬ 
tional or deadly or constraining. Krieger prefers to blame the 
saintly Myshkin, while excusing the destructiveness toward self and 
others of the morally inferior creatures around him! But when 
Krieger finally suggests that Myshkin, notwithstanding his role as 
representative of the “purely angelic” major force in the novel, may 
in fact fall back into the “demoniacal” because of the same duality 
that Krieger finds in everyone else in the novel, including the ex¬ 
tremely vulgar Lukian Lebedev, it is clear that this critic has a hidden 
agenda that hardly conforms to the novel or to its author’s inten¬ 
tions. 11 

In the wake of this tidal wave of negative criticism, it may 
seem surprising (and refreshing!) to note that Dostoevsky has ac¬ 
quired numerous critical supporters and even admirers of the Prince. 
Edward Wasiolek has rebutted Krieger’s view of a demonic Myshkin. 
Granting the ineffectiveness of the Prince in leaving the world a 
better place, Wasiolek emphasizes Myshkin’s Christ-like challenge 

ibid., p. 382. 

11 Murray Krieger, “Dostoevsky’s ‘Idiot’: The Curse of Saintliness,” in 
Rene Wellek (ed.), Dostoevsky : A Collection of Critical Essays (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), pp. 42, 43f, 47, 48, 50f. 
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or threat to the ways of the world, as he does the offer of love and 
forgiveness that could not compel acceptance. 

He could take upon himself the pain of the world, even 
if he could not still the rage that inflicted it. It is only a 
hopelessly pragmatic and schematic mind, weighing moral 
worth by some statistic of help and harm, that would read 
the tally sheet of results as the measure of Myshkin’s 
worth. This is not Dostoevsky’s mind. If we were to 
measure Christ by pragmatic results, he too might appear 
to be an emissary of darkness rather than light. 12 

At the opposite pole of the humanist critics, Mgr. Romano Guardini 
unabashedly, if somewhat unclearly at times, compared Myshkin 
to Christ. “In the Prince’s existence”, he maintained, “God is 
present.” The Prince is “the Lamb” with an “authentically human 
existence” manifested particularly through understanding and psycho¬ 
logical perception, detachment and self-forgetfulness, generosity, 
goodness, the power of sympathy, and veracity. In a Platonic ideal¬ 
istic sense, the Prince affords “an eternal encounter” through “an 
‘eros’ of a rare profundity” born of suffering and empathy—“the 
love of compassion.” Though not a cipher for Christ, for the charac¬ 
ter is intended to be only a man, Myshkin generates “the image of 
an existence which is more than human, the existence of the Re¬ 
deemer.” In the climactic scene, which Guardini admits seems “to 
describe an ultimate catastrophe”, there resounds instead “a song 
of triumph” unequaled in works of art with so-called happy end¬ 
ings! The victory is one of divine strength and love, and the image 
presented by Myshkin is that of “the Redeemer himself.” 13 

It is the image of that love which is so perfectly forgetful 
of itself that no consciousness can grasp it any more, nor 
will any penetrate it; it is the image of Our Lord dying 
with the words, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 14 

In light of these widely diverse critical interpretations, my own 

12 “Introduction” to Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Notebooks for The Idiot, 
ed. Edward Wasiolek, trans. Katherine Strelsky (Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1967), p. 15. 

13 Romano Guardini, “Dostoevsky’s Idiot, A Symbol of Christ,” Cross 
Currents , VI (Fall, 1956), 377, 370, 364f, 363, 368f, 382. 

uibid., p. 382. 
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may not seem as theological and systematic for what is after all a 
work of fiction by a highly creative, complex personality. The analysis 
and reconstruction of Myshkin that follows parallels and expands 
that of Mgr. Guardini, but it draws especially from the Russian 
Orthodox faith of Dostoevsky himself, which none of the critics, 
save Gibson, seems to acknowledge adequately. Nevertheless, I am 
struck by Flannery O’Connor’s observation: “The serious writer 
has always taken the flaw in human nature for his starting point, 
usually the flaw in an otherwise admirable character.” This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the Christian novelist, who is “distinguished from 
his pagan colleagues by recognizing sin as sin.” 15 Is there “sin” or 
a tragic personal flaw in Dostoevsky’s characterization of Myshkin, 
as some of the negative critics contend? This possibility should serve 
to keep one’s analysis of Myshkin’s Christ-like character from be¬ 
coming too effusive or theologically positive. 


II. Analytical Concepts and Approaches 

Since Prince Myshkin represents an attempt by Dostoevsky to 
portray “exemplary kenotic holiness,” these technical terms should 
be defined as I intend to apply them to The Idiot . Proceeding in 
reverse order, I shall first discuss the key noun. 


Holiness 

This concept has many meanings and applications, but here 
the emphasis is primarily religious rather than ethical. Its back¬ 
ground and meaning have been presented by the German theologian 
and phenomenologist Rudolf Otto, in his seminal work, The Idea of 
the Holy. 16 Otto devised a new terminology for the religious as a 
sui generis experience—inherently incapable of being taught or fully 
explained discursively—that could only be “evoked” or “awakened 
in the mind.” The response to the “wholly other” or objective trans¬ 
cendent reality that Otto termed the “numen” (in order to avoid 
confusion with the ethical ramifications of the term “holy”) is irre- 

15 Flannery O’Connor, “Novelist and Believer,” in G.B. Tennyson and 
Edward E. Ericson, Jr., Religion and Modern Essays in Theory and Criticism 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1975), p. 74. 

16 Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy , trans. John W. Harvey (New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1950). The original German edition, Das Heilige, appeared 
in 1917. 
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ducible to any other human experience. Otto therefore found it nec¬ 
essary to illuminate this universal “numinous experience” through 
simple analogies to non-religious experiences such as listening to 
music, as well as through personifications and other pictorial terms 
which he labelled “ideograms”. The essence of the phenomenon is, 
as Otto proposed to call it, “creature-consciousness”: “the emotion 
of a creature, submerged and overwhelmed by its own nothingness 
in contrast to that which is supreme above all creatures.” 17 This 
emotion may also be termed the sense of mysterium tremendum 
(“awe-ful mystery”), which consists in the mysterious “wholly other” 
(God, for Christians) whose paradoxical transcendent presence 
connotes “awefulness” (or religious dread), “overpoweringness” (or 
majesty), and “urgency” (or vital enegry). It can also be spoken 
of as the sense of fascimns, “the Dionysiac-element in the numen” 
that encourages a “wonderfulness” and a longing for personal con¬ 
tact or union with the numen. 18 

That a literary character such as Prince Myshkin can and does 
function ideogrammatically as a personification of the numen or 
divine will be shown below. Ironically, Panichas also utilizes Otto’s 
concept, albeit in a one-sided manner. Focusing on the theme of 
terror in The Idiot , Panichas notes that terror in a religious sense 
is “another doorway to the holy” and hence “one of the fundamental 
numinous properties of the mysterium tremendum .” In The Idiot 
in particular, “terror is a spiritual and purifying form of revelation 
that goes by the name (po(3oq” (fear) and is “a numinous ante¬ 
cedent to leaping forward in faith.” 19 But Panichas situates this 
numinous experience in what he perceives to be a conflict primarily 
between Myshkin and Rogozhin; the entire structure of the novel, and 
not Myshkin’s character, provides the context for the numen. More¬ 
over, Panichas ignores the sense of fascinans in the numinous experi¬ 
ence that gives rise to a far more positive feeling toward the “wholly 
other” than that which he allows for The Idiot . And he does so 
despite the clear evidence in the novel of the mysterious attraction 
to Myshkin felt by virtually all the other characters, together with 
their attitudes of respectful distance and admiration occasionally 
mixed with derision. 

A warning from W. H. Auden is also worth noting briefly, 
though one can hardly take it seriously. Auden seems to have 
eliminated the category of holiness from literature. The holy man 
or Christian saint does good deeds, but the Gospel limits good deeds 

Ibid., pp. 7,10. 

18 Ibid., chapters IV and V. 

19 Panichas, op . cit., pp. 48, 54. 
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to those done in secret and hidden from public perception: “This 
means that art, which by its nature can only deal with what can and 
should be manifested, cannot portray a saint.” 20 Auden, however, 
does oblige us to consider carefully the specific content of a “holy” 
literary figure as well as the effects he has on others in his relations 
with them. 

In this respect, the category of “holy fool” or “fool for Christ” 
(iurodivyi ) requires definition, for this is one of the concrete ex¬ 
pressions of Myshkin’s holiness. 21 Although sometimes abused, the 
role of the holy fool was a venerable one in Orthodox Christianity, 
dating from the Byzantine era if not from St. Paul’s remark in 1 
Corinthians 4:10. It reached its apogee in Russia in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Particularly prominent figures were Tsar 
Theodore (+1598 A.D.); St. Basil the Blessed (+1552 A.D.), 
whose most lasting monument is the cathedral bearing his name in 
Red Square; and the annonymous subject in the popular nineteenth 
century work, The Way of a Pilgrim. They voluntarily appeared as 
imbeciles, renouncing all intellectual powers and forms of worldly 
wisdom in order to achieve the ideals of humility and self-denial. 
The personal value of this lifestyle as an extraordinary exploit or 
podvig was complemented, strangely enough, by a useful social func¬ 
tion. Like the court jesters in medieval palaces, the fools for Christ 
were able to exercise a critical prophetic role vis-a-vis those in 
political power, a role not easily assumed by others recognized as 
more “sensible”. In addition, holy fools would often cross the 
country on foot, collecting donations for the construction of new 
churches throughout Holy Russia. The key factor, in short, was the 
pretense of foolishness, together with the rejection of worldly stan¬ 
dards of rationality and propriety in favor of internalized spiritual 
canons. 


Kenoticism 

The original Koine Greek word on which the concept of keno¬ 
ticism is based (the verb kevoco, “to empty”) appears only five 

20 W. H. Auden, “Postscript: Christianity and Art,” in Tennyson and 
Ericson, op. cit p. 115. Cf. Mochulsky, op. cit., p. 346: “Sanctity is not a 
literary theme. In order to create the image of a saint, one has to be a saint 
oneself. . . . Christ only is holy, but a novel about Christ is impossible.” 

21 The following summary is derived from Nicholas Arseniev, Russian 
Piety, trans. Asheleigh Moorhouse (London: The Faith Press Ltd., 1964), p. 
108; Timothy Ware, The Orthodox Church (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1964), p. 118; Mochulsky, op. cit., p. 339n. 
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times in the New Testament, and only once in the sense that has 
become associated with the noun cognate “kenosis”. 22 In Philippians 
2:6-7, St. Paul declares that “Christ Jesus, who, though he was in 
the form of God, did not count equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied himself (eccutov ekevgoqev), taking the form 
of a servant, being born in the likeness of men” (RSV). The verb 
“to empty” here is used metaphorically, but it does suggest an act of 
voluntary humiliation. Although the term itself does not occur, the 
same idea is present in such diverse scriptural texts as the prologue 
to the Gospel of John (where the divine Word who created the 
world “came to his own home, and his own people received him 
not”, John 1:11 RSV) and Hebrews 2:14-18. In this latter passage, 
Jesus the Son of God is said to have assumed the flesh-and-blood 
nature of the descendents of Abraham, so that being “made like 
his brethren in every respect” and having “suffered and been tempted, 
he is able to help those who are tempted” (RSV). Kenosis, there¬ 
fore, entails Jesus’ willingness to identify with His human creation 
even to the extent of suffering unjustly. 

Christ’s kenotic role, however, is by no means characterized by 
pathos alone. For a triumphant vindication of His absolute self¬ 
lessness awaits the God-man at the end of His redemptive act. In the 
same hymnic text in which St. Paul employs the verb kevoco, he 
declares about Jesus: “Therefore, God has highly exalted him and 
bestowed on him the name which is above every name . . (Phil 
2:9 RSV). And the Johannine imagery of Jesus being “lifted up 
from the earth” (e.g., John 12:32) as many have observed, refers 
not only to Jesus’ eventual manifestation in glory through the Resur¬ 
rection, but also to his “lifting up” on the cross, where victory is 
hidden in ostensible defeat and the fullness of redemption is con¬ 
tained in the last measure of devotion. 

Kenoticism in its Orthodox expression appears to have been 
most prominent in the Kievan period and was the object of a power¬ 
ful revival in the nineteenth century Imperial Russia. What Nadejda 
Gorodetzky calls the “kenotic mood” was expressed through “meek¬ 
ness, self-abasement, voluntary poverty, humility, obedience, ‘non- 
resistance’, acceptance of suffering and death” in imitation of 
Christ. 23 George P. Fedotov may have waxed overly patriotic when 
he claimed the kenotic saint to be “a peculiar national type”, but 

22 See the lexical definitions in William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, 
A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature (Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1957), p. 429. 

23 Nadejda Gorodetzky, The Humiliated Christ in Modern Russian Thought 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1938), p. ix. 
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he was certainly accurate in his observation that ‘‘Saints Boris and 
Gleb created in Russia a particular, though liturgically not well 
defined, order of ‘sufferers’, the most paradoxical order of the 
Russian saints.” Most of the Russian martyrs for the faith were 
forgotten by the Russian Orthodox people, he declares, while Boris 
and Gleb, who suffered martyrdom in 1015 A.D. in non-resistance to 
their brother’s evil designs, have been held in special esteem not for 
faith in Christ as such but rather for their imitation of Christ’s 
voluntary suffering and death. 24 Closer to Dostoevsky’s time, theolo¬ 
gians such as St. Tikhon of Zadonsk, Metropolitan Filaret of Mos¬ 
cow and Archimandrite Theodore Bukharev stressed especially the 
voluntary self-abasement of Christ. As Gorodetzky has demonstrated, 
kenoticism permeated much of the literary and political, as well as 
theological production of the nineteenth century, including that of 
Dostoevsky himself. 25 

A fuller discussion of kenoticism in The Idiot is offered in the 
final section of this essay. It is important to note here, however, that 
Dostoevsky need not have explicitly endorsed the concept of kenosis 
in order to appropriate it from the ethos of the surrounding religious 
culture. Charles Moeller notes that an appropriate way of reading 
literature for its religious content entails going beyond the text itself 
by “deciphering it, . . . reading it as a code, . . . finding a hidden 
meaning.” Such a hermeneutic is predicated on the assumption that 
“an author is not always aware of the possible extensions of his 
works.” Moeller even asserts that it is preferable for an author not 
to be fully conscious of these ramifications: “For it is precisely the 
presence of an experienced implicitness, transposed into symbols 
and myths, beyond the range of the explicit aims of the artist, which 
gives a religious resonance to a work.” 26 Lacking formal theological 
training, Dostoevsky probably had no systematic knowledge of keno- 

24 George P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind (I): Kievan Christian¬ 
ity, The 10th to the 13th Centuries (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland Publishing 
Co., 1975), pp. 94, 105. 

25 One literary critic has argued that Christian dramatic tragedy is dis¬ 
tinguished from the classical Greek model insofar as the Christian tragic 
hero is “summoned to something much more than defiance, acquiescence, or 
resignation”: he is “summoned to re-enact the Passion and the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ”: Preston T. Roberts, Jr., “A Christian Theory of Dramatic 
Tragedy,” in Nathan A. Scott, Jr., The New Orpheus: Essays Toward A 
Christian Poetic (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1964), pp. 284f. This would 
seem to apply to The Idiot, wherein Myshkin arguably functions as a tragic 
hero. 

26 Charles Moeller, “Religion and Literature: An Essay on Ways of 
Reading,” in George A. Panichas (ed.), Mansions of the Spirit: Essays in 
Literature and Religion (New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1967), pp. 62, 64. 
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ticism in Scripture or in Russian Orthodox theology. That would not 
have prevented him, however, from imbibing the kenotic spirit of 
Russian Orthodoxy and portraying it in his work, either consciously 
or in Moeller’s sense of self-transcendent religious implicitness. 


Exemplary Prophecy 

The concept of exemplary prophecy, first advanced by the 
German sociologist Max Weber, accords with the meaning of holi¬ 
ness discussed above. 27 In his Sociology of Religion, Weber, in an 
attempt to schematize world religions, described a dichotomy between 
what he called “exemplary prophecy” and “ethical prophecy,” where 
“prophecy” is given as a higher, more meaningful religious category 
than magic. Two key contrasts serve the purposes of the present 
essay. First, the “prophet” figure in the case of exemplary prophecy 
is characterized by personal virtue, while for ethical prophecy he is 
a preacher of “obedience” to “a concrete command or an abstract 
norm” as “an ethical duty.” Second, legitimation of the exemplary 
prophet is based on his self-image as a “vessel” of the divine, while 
that of the ethical prophet is grounded in his self-image as a “com¬ 
missioned instrument” of the divine will, whose mission is to promul¬ 
gate an order, 28 From this minimal sketch it should be apparent that 
in Weber’s view exemplary prophecy is less discursive, rationalistic, 
legalistic, and transcendental than is ethical prophecy. Given Weber’s 
upbringing under German Protestant influence, it is not surprising 
that he situated Christianity in the ethical prophetic sphere and 
relegated various Indian and Chinese religions to the other, exemplary 
sphere. Without accepting the logical structures of this dichotomy, 
an Orthodox theologian can nevertheless acquire from it some useful 
terms for explaining Orthodox spiritual tradition. Specifically, the 
Orthodox moral exemplar (or “prophet”, in Weber’s terms) exer¬ 
cizes both forms of “prophecy,” although he represents especially 
the exemplary type. For Orthodoxy, on a popular level (and this 
would surely include creative works of fiction such as The Idiot), 
features a hagiographic tradition that seeks to instill moral virtues 

27 Indeed, both are readily adaptable to use within Orthodoxy, particularly 
in mystical tradition. See my essay, “Orthodox Mystical Tradition and the 
Comparative Study of Religion: An Experimental Synthesis” (to be published 
in Journal of Ecumenical Studies , 1984). 

28 Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion , trans. Ephraim Fischoff (Bos¬ 
ton: Beacon Press, 1964), pp. 55-59. The text was first published in 1922 
under the title, “Religionssoziologie” as part of a multi-part work entitled, 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 
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and to effect social behavior more by personal example than by 
discursive reasoning or legislative fiat. The cliche rings true here: 
there is a truth that is taught and a truth that is caught. The 
exemplary type of moral ideal embodies the latter. 

Additional support for this approach to morality and holiness 
in literature was provided by C. S. Lewis. Describing the New 
Testament ethos as the new life by “imitation” rather than by 
“originality,” which is the prerogative of God alone as Creator, 
Lewis eschewed any notion of the saint as moral or spiritual 
“genius”: 

If I have read the New Testament aright, it leaves no room 
for “creativeness” even in a modified or metaphorical 
sense. Our whole destiny seems to lie in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, in being as little as possible ourselves, in acquiring a 
fragrance that is not our own but borrowed, in becoming 
clean mirrors filled with the image of a face that is not 
ours. I am not here supporting the doctrine of total 
depravity, and I do not say that the New Testament sup¬ 
ports it; I am saying only that the highest good of a creature 
must be creaturely—that is derivative or reflective—good. 29 

Applied to the realm of literature, this principle produces the fol¬ 
lowing maxim for Christian literary criticism: “an author should 
never conceive himself as bringing into existence beauty or wisdom 
which did not exist before, but simply and solely as trying to em¬ 
body in terms of his own art some reflection of eternal Beauty and 
Wisdom.” 30 

Dostoevsky adhered to the spirit of this maxim in his attempt to 
portray (not fabricate!) “a wholly beautiful individual” after the 
divine model of Christ, as we shall see below. In true exemplary 
fashion, Dostoevsky was, in the perceptive judgment of Metropolitan 
Antony Khrapovitsky, “not a propagandist, tempting and tempted, 
but a preacher, confessing and causing confessions.” 31 The affective, 
spiritual experiences that Dostoevsky has been able to elicit from 

29 C. S. Lewis, “Christianity and Literature,” in Tennyson and Ericson, 
op. cit., p. 50. 

mbid., p. 51. 

31 Antony Khrapovitsky, Dostoevsky's Concept of Spiritual Re-Birth, trans. 
Ludmila Koehler (Chilliwack, Canada: Synaxis Press, 1980), p. 11. The 
Russian original of this condensed version appeared in 1893, was revised circa 
1919, and republished in Sofia, Bulgaria, in 1921. The Metropolitan, perhaps 
also taking a cue from Weber, distinguished between “scholastic” or deduc¬ 
tive method, on the one hand, and “intuitive” or inductive, on the other. 
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the reader of The Idiot far surpass any religious truths, principles, 
or ideas that he could have conveyed more dispassionately. In this 
regard, as Dostoevsky himself knew so well, experience is the best 
teacher and the mother of spiritual growth. 


III. The Religious Value of 
THE IDIOT 

Dostoevsky’s Antinomical Worldview 

Before demonstrating that Prince Myshkin represents Dostoev¬ 
sky’s attempt to portray exemplary kenotic holiness, it is necessary 
to outline the antinomical dimension of Dostoevsky’s religious 
worldview. This aspect of Dostoevsky’s thought has been well ana¬ 
lyzed by V. V. Zenkovsky and Father Georges Florovsky, so brief 
mention of their observations should suffice here. Antinomical 
theology is a favorite topic among Orthodox theologians, particularly 
Russians, who stress the mystical tradition. 32 

Zenkovsky summarizes Dostoevsky’s anthropology in the fol¬ 
lowing way: “Man is an enigma, woven of contradictions, but at the 
same time—in the person of even the most insignificant human being 
—an absolute value.” 33 Frequently Dostoevsky’s most positive and 
powerful characters manifest loving concern for seemingly unim¬ 
portant persons or casualties of the social order. One need only think 
of Myshkin’s tenderness toward Marie and empathy for victims of 
capital punishment, or Alyosha’s defense of Ilusha and anguish over 
the tortured little girl in Ivan’s story. 

But freedom is the chief source of human conflict, the supreme 
antinomy that arises from the insoluble conflict of laws or principles 
in light of current knowledge. The key aspect here is not so much 
the conflict itself as the present, but by no means final, impossibility 
of resolving it. Thus the path toward the good, in Dostoevsky’s 
view, is determined by or in freedom; but such freedom must respect 
the “living impulses of love,” for will and not nature is the moving 
force. 34 Any Orthodox reader steeped in Tradition will recognize 

Belles-lettres, and Dostoevsky are, according to the Metropolitan, inherently 
intuitive! Ibid., pp. 3, 7. 

32 See my article, “Antinomical Typologies for An Orthodox Christian 
Social Ethic For the World, State, and Nation”, in Greek Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Review, XXVIII, No. 3 (1983). 

^V. V. Zenkovsky, “Dostoevsky’s Religious and Philosophical Views,” in 
Wellek, op. cit., p. 133. 

34 Ibid., p. 135. 
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here the teaching of St. Maximos the Confessor (+662 A.D.). 
But freedom is paradoxical, because free will ( for others) may 
degenerate into “self-will”, with moral and spiritual suicide being 
the result because of a denial of brotherly love. 35 For Dostoevsky 
“the ethical principle in man” consists in this: freedom for good or 
evil may contain the “seed of death and self-destruction,” but “it 
may also lift man to the height of transfiguration.” 36 The decisive 
causal factor is the metaphysical context of one’s life and life- 
decisions. Dostoevsky’s ethic is theologically grounded as a “mystical 
ethic” 37 : only through a living experience of the Triune God can 
moral impulses be properly motivated and directed and thereby 
become salutary. 

As many commentators have perceived, the formula “all are 
guilty (or responsible) for all” is Dostoevsky’s chief religious and 
moral insight, one that matches in scope his resolution of the anti¬ 
nomical quality of freedom. 38 This entails a genuine brotherhood, or 
sobornost, rooted in the salvific work of Christ, who showed the way 
by graciously and voluntarily assuming the sin of mankind. This 
insight appears most clearly (even as a “formula”) in The Brothers 
Karamazov, where Aloysha takes the holy monk Zossima’s message 
to heart and is mystically transfigured. 39 But already in The Idiot 
Dostoevsky had developed it in nascent form. He reveals its rough 
edges when he has Myshkin urge Yevgeny Radomsky not only to 
forgive the impudent Ippolit Terentiev, but also to accept the forgive¬ 
ness of the bitter eighteen year-old consumptive! More spectacular, 
albeit considerably more subtle, is the dramatic depiction of this 
insight in action, in the climactic scene in Rogozhin’s bedroom. 


The Antinomical Context of The Idiot 

Among the literary critics, Mochulsky, Panichas, Gibson, and 
others may have overstated the gloominess of this novel: the pessi¬ 
mism about evil in the world that supposedly overcame Dostoevsky 
as he either lost control of his character or consciously refused to 
allow Myshkin to “succeed” in effecting miraculous changes. But 

35 Georges Florovsky, “Three Masters: The Quest for Religion in Nine¬ 
teenth-Century Russian Literature in Panichas, Mansions of the Spirit , p. 
168. 

36 Zenkovsky, op. cit. y p. 136. 

vibid., p. 140. 

38 See, for example, Gibson, op. cit. y pp. 48f, 57, and Zenkovsky, loc . cit . 

39 See the chapter entitled, “Cana of Galilee**. 
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they have presented collectively a compelling case for the theme of 
terror and pervasive evil Without doubting Dostoevsky’s success 
in creating a character and work of positive and enduring religious 
value, one must acknowledge with these more pessimistic critics the 
powerful presence of this theme in The Idiot. 

In accordance with Dostoevsky’s fundamentally antinomical 
religious worldview, however, this theme of terror and evil can and 
indeed must be set against the more positive, hopeful, and overriding 
theme of inspiration. The antinomy of inspiration versus terror is 
expressed in the contrast between the character of Myshkin and 
his social setting. Since observable “flaws” do persist in this char¬ 
acter, mirroring the author’s own soul (such as his exaggerated 
prejudice against Roman Catholicism and his single-minded com¬ 
passion, which blinds him at crucial moments to the adverse con¬ 
sequences of his otherwise noble actions), one might attribute the 
category of antinomy to Myshkin himself, as several critics have 
implicitly done. But that would not conform to the author’s apparent 
intent. Once the original figure of the “idiot” was divided into two 
characters (Myshkin and Rogozhin) in an earlier plan of the novel, 
the die was cast. Myshkin was to be “a wholly beautiful individual.” 
Accordingly, any disturbing flaws in his character must be attributable 
either to Dostoevsky’s attempt to work with a diamond in the 
rough that was more finely worked to produce the figure of Alyosha 
in The Brothers Karamazov, or else to Dostoevsky’s concern for 
fleshing out the ideal qualities of Myshkin and incarnating them in 
a truly human, somewhat imperfect person. It is more appropriate, 
therefore, to focus on the antinomy of Myshkin versus his social 
setting, which is metaphysically equivalent to light versus darkness 
or Christ versus world, or in literary terms to inspiration versus 
terror or, more specifically, to exemplary kenotic holiness as typified 
in self-sacrificing love versus the horror of suffering, evil, and 
death. 40 Dostoevsky introduced this antinomy in The Idiot and gave 
it more positive development in The Brothers Karamazov, where the 

40 The theme of love, too, is complex and may reflect a tripartite antinomy, 
as intimated in Dostoevsky’s notes. There are the passionate “eros” of Rogo¬ 
zhin for Nastasya, the vain and greedy “ego-ism” of Ganya Ivolgin, and the 
Christian “agape” of Myshkin. The last perhaps represents an antinomical 
resolution and transfiguration of the other two, far more common types. See 
“Translator’s Introduction,” in Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Idiot, trans. David 
Magarshack (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1955), p. 20. All quotations from 
The Idiot in this essay are taken from this translation. 
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keynote is sounded by Dmitri: “God and the devil are fighting . . . 
and the battlefield is the heart of man.” 41 

The theme of terror pervades the narrative of The Idiot at 
three levels, which together sound a thoroughly discordant harmony. 42 
First, there is the terror of the mundane, the exaggerated or the 
hysterical as an expression of pure but simple human emotion. 
Instances of this are numerous and include Myshkin’s fear that he 
will break the Chinese vase at the Yepanchins; the shock of every¬ 
one when Nastasya tosses the £ 100,000 into the fire; and the 
trepidation caused during Ferdyshchenko’s “true confessions” par¬ 
lour game; as well as Myshkin’s musings about Nastasya while 
waiting for her to arrive at the bandstand in the park. Second, and 
more important as a truly frightening melody, there is the terror 
of the bizarre or grotesque that reveals Dostoevsky’s fascination, 
however reluctant, with the spectacularly tragic aspects of a fallen 
creation. Unforgettable examples include Myshkin’s tale about the 
feelings of a condemned prisoner ascending the scaffold where the 
blade of a guillotine awaits his neck; Lukian Lebedev’s discussion of 
twelfth century cannibalism during his discourse on “Wormwood” in 
the New Testament Apocalypse; and, unparalleled for its repulsive¬ 
ness and shock value, Ippolit’s dream about a brown scorpion. 
Finally, and by far the most significant, spiritual terror constitutes 
a counterpoint to the lesser types as well as to the antinomical theme 
of inspiration. At this rarefied metaphysical level, Dostoevsky has 
his characters join the battle between God and anti-God, between 
life and death. In one sense—the most positive, certainly—one is 
confronted at this level with a numinous experience of the mysterium 
tremendum : in the face of such overwhelming horror, one may 
either surrender to chaos or cast oneself, in faith and worship be¬ 
fore the awesome, powerful presence of God that lies hidden above 
and behind all such horrors. Three instances, in ascending order of 
significance, are particularly outstanding: (1) Myshkin’s anxious 
anticipation of epileptic fits with their beautiful, almost spiritual 
peace, followed quickly by violent chaos, for example, on the 
occasion of Rogozhin’s attempted murder of the Prince (which 
concludes, ironically, with the flight of the terror-stricken would-be 
assassin); (2) the response of Ippolit and Myshkin elicited in 
Rogozhin’s home by the copy of Hans Holbein’s devastating painting 

41 Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov , trans. Constance Garnett 
(New York: New American Library, 1957), p. 106. 

42 Among the literary critics, Panichas has most consistently emphasized 
this theme. In fact, his chapter on The Idiot in The Burden of Vision is simply 
entitled, “Terror.” 
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of the entombed Christ, which draws from Myshkin himself the 
surprising comment, “Why, some people may lose their faith by 
looking at that picture!” (p. 251); 43 and (3) the overwhelming 
terror that Myshkin experiences in the climactic bedroom scene 
when, alone with Rogozhin and Nastasya’s dead, disinfected body, 
he realizes the enormity of what has transpired there. 

The tragic terror that fills that scene has moved Panichas to 
lament: 

Sorrow and suffering are shown as the fundamental con¬ 
ditions of human existence. We are faced, as from the 
beginning, with Holbein’s painting, with the distress and 
dread of nothingness when faith in and promise of redemp¬ 
tion have been shattered by the crushing power of a tem¬ 
poral moment. 44 

For reasons that will soon become apparent, however, I prefer to 
place this climactic scene under the rubric of inspiration. Panichas to 
the contrary, this scene may well be one of the most dramatic depic¬ 
tions of redemption in the history of world literature! 


The Theme of Inspiration 

Although it is difficult to disentangle the three components of 
this theme as they pertain to the character of Myshkin and to the 
plot of the novel, we must treat them separately in order to present 
them in an orderly fashion. 


A. Exemplary Quality 

If “holiness” is the best one-word description of Myshkin’s 
character, then “exemplary” is the formal ingredient that sum¬ 
marizes most aptly Dostoevsky’s purpose in creating him. In a letter 

43 A remarkably vivid reproduction of “Christ in the Tomb” plus a detail 
of the head are available in Paul Ganz, The Paintings of Hans Holbein 
(London: The Phaidon Press, Ltd., 1950), plates 31 and 32. The painting is 
truly painful and depressing to view. 

44 Panichas, The Burden of Vision, p. 74. Earlier in the chapter he declares, 
“Nothing could be more terrifying than to comprehend Myshkin’s fate. He, 
too, is a dead Christ, whose world is a tomb and whose epilepsy is the stigma 
of a tortured, broken body.” Ibid., p. 63. This observation has a ring of truth, 
but it is not the whole truth, as I shall argue below. 
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to his niece S. A. Ivanova, dated January 1, 1868, he reiterated 
his goal of depicting a Christ-like character and referred to Cer¬ 
vantes’ Don Quixote as “the most perfect” of “all the noble figures 
in Christian literature.” Noting that the noble and the comic are 
inseparable, he continued, “The reader feels sympathy and com¬ 
passion with the Beautiful, derided and unconscious of its own 
worth. The secret of humour consists precisely in this art of waken¬ 
ing the reader’s sympathy.” 45 From this declaration there can be no 
doubt that Dostoevsky’s primary goal in writing The Idiot was an 
affective one. Metropolitan Antony was quite right when he described 
Dostoevsky as a preacher causing confessions. The Idiot is, to be 
sure, an aesthetic enterprise, but it is also an inspirational work 
meant to touch the hearts of readers through a spiritual as well as 
a literary experience. Ultimately, Myshkin is an exemplary figure for 
the reader. 

The literary problem, however, concerns the way Dostoevsky 
achieved this purpose with the tools and talents available to him as 
a creative artist. In the polyphonic novel the author’s “voice” may 
not always be heard directly and distinctly. In this case, however, 
by his own admission and by the structure and dramatic flow of the 
novel, Dostoevsky’s voice is essentially that of his protagonist. This 
is evident in the movement of the plot towards the climactic bed¬ 
room scene where Dostoevsky virtually pours himself into Myshkin’s 
soul, even as the latter pours his into Rogozhin’s. But Dostoevsky 
hopes to inspire not so much through what Myshkin says in dialogue, 
even though the Prince does relate some powerful revelatory stories 
and his speech against the emerging atheistic socialism in the Roman 
Catholic Church is vintage Dostoevsky. Rather, Dostoevsky seems 
to spotlight Myshkin’s entire personal impact on others. From his 
relations with other characters as developed in dialogue and narra¬ 
tion there emerges a sense of the value of his personal being. Mysh¬ 
kin’s virtues are myriad and pure, including humility, forgiveness, 
justice, mercy, honor, courage, faith, hope, and self-sacrificing love. 
Not only can the reader perceive these qualities; the other characters 
as well are frequently disarmed by the virtuous innocence of the 
Prince. When Nastasya leaves Myshkin at the end of Part One, for 
example, she calls him “the first human being I’ve seen” (p. 201). 
Even the misguided “Pavlishchev’s son” and the embittered Ippolit 
come to appreciate the Prince for his inherent justice and goodness. 
According to an account of the delightful little Kolya Ivolgin, “Ip- 

45 Letters of Fyodor Michailovich Dostoevsky to His Family Friends , 
trans. Ethel Colburn Mayne (New York: Horizon Press, 1961), p. 143. 
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polit took hold of the prince’s hand and kissed it twice” (p. 375). 
Indeed, the others seem drawn to the Prince, perhaps like moths to 
a pure flame, but certainly through a sense of fascination with this 
novel person. What Myshkin offers, in short, is a numinous experi¬ 
ence of the jascinarts variety: others are drawn to him by his exem¬ 
plary qualities even as they sometimes mock and deride him for 
what they incorrectly conclude are character weaknesses or faults. 
But he is not intended to be a viable character in his own right, as 
if Dostoevsky had fashioned him ex nihilo. The ideal prototype 
already existed when Dostoevsky shaped Myshkin into the role of 
protagonist in The Idiot. The model himself had a model, insofar as 
Dostoevsky anticipated C. S. Lewis’ maxim for Christian literature. 
What allows Myshkin to be a truly exemplary religious figure is his 
nature as a reflection of the only original Beauty, the only real 
holiness or numen. As much as any fictional character could be, 
Myshkin’s development is reminiscent of the Word described in 
John 1:11-12: “He came to his own home, and his own people 
received him not. But to all who received him, who believed in his 
name, he gave power to become children of God.” 


B. Holiness 

What is it that makes Myshkin “holy”—a human reflection of 
the divine, a living opportunity for others like satellites to experience 
the numen? As an Ottonian “ideogram”, the Prince incarnates 
several attributes traditionally associated with the divine in Russian 
Orthodoxy or Christianity in the broader sense. Although these do 
not completely describe Myshkin’s numinous quality—for that, after 
all, remains necessarily inaccessible—they do highlight his own in¬ 
herent value as a religious figure and help to explain why the other 
characters are attracted to him through the religious experience that 
Otto terms fascinans. 

1. Holy Fool. It is no coincidence that in their initial encounter 
Rogozhin says to Myshkin: “. . . you are a regular holy fool, Prince, 
and such as you God loves” (p. 38). In the sixth plan for the novel, 
according to Dostoevsky’s Notebooks for The Idiot , the author 
included the following revealing yet cryptic remark: “Prince Yuro- 
divyi. (He is with the children.)?!” 46 The relations with children 
never panned out in this novel save for Myshkin’s tales of Marie and 
the children in the Swiss village; this theme would achieve its final 

46 Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Notebooks for The Idiot\ p. 129. The entry 
dates from November 6, 1867. 
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expression in The Brothers Karamazov , where Alyosha becomes the 
great friend and spiritual benefactor of children and young people. 
But the motif of the holy fool pervades The Idiot from the title 
itself to the very last page, where the often sensible Mrs. Lizaveta 
Yepanchin, deeply moved by the apparent demise of “this poor 
fellow” the Prince, vindicates the witness of the Prince by pronoun¬ 
cing to Radomsky, “all this, all this life abroad, and all this Europe 
of yours . . . just a delusion” (p. 661). She seems to be asking, 
“Who, in the long run, are the real fools?” 

As a genuinely innocent, naive person, Myshkin is not always 
as conscious of his actions as were the classic holy fools of Russia, 
whose behavior was more feigned than natural. Referring to Mysh¬ 
kin’s “peculiar” attentiveness and naive sincerity in his conversations 
with others, the narrator observes, “This naivete, this good faith, 
unsuspicious of derision or ridicule, seemed to be reflected on his 
face and even in the way he carried himself” (p. 372). What the 
historic holy fools endeavored to effect, the Prince displays by the 
very constitution of his personality! Moreover, he is sometimes acutely 
aware that his seeming foolishness is a potential hindrance in his 
relations with others. In his first meeting with the Yepanchin women 
he confesses, “I know perfectly well myself that I’ve lived less than 
other people and that I know less of life than anyone. I’m afraid I 
talk rather strangely sometimes . . .” (p. 89). And yet that same 
honest humility explains in part his disarming effect on those around 
him! Even in unhappier moments (that clearly indicate his humanity, 
the negative critics notwithstanding) when Myshkin wishes he could 
escape the strain of human discourse and “the idea of trying to solve 
the problems that filled his mind and heart to overflowing” (p. 256), 
he reveals a beguiling tendency to blame himself for everything, a 
characteristic that strikes others either as foolish or as endearing. 

Three specific episodes, however, bring the Prince more closely 
into conformity with the type of the holy fool. In the “poor knight” 
incident, Aglaya Yepanchin recites the Pushkin poem with critical 
remarks about the presumed comparison to Don Quixote. But the 
entire event is redolent with subtle allusions to Myshkin’s role as a 
Russian “man of La Mancha,” foolishly tilting at imaginary wind¬ 
mills, though driven by a singleness of purpose rooted in a magnifi¬ 
cent idealistic vision of noblesse oblige. The Prince himself senses 
Aglaya’s “obvious and malicious mockery” (p. 285), but what 
he fails to comprehend in that troubled moment is the begrudging 
admiration that Aglaya also reveals. 

Much later in the narrative, on the occasion of his formal 
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introduction to society and to the self-centered Princess Belokonsky 
at a party hosted by the Yepanchins, the Prince presents his “simple” 
ideas in the prophetic style of a holy fool. Notwithstanding his own 
princely lineage, only a merely tolerated holy fool-type could ad¬ 
dress an assemblage of nobles in such starkly critical terms mixed 
with self-condemnation: “It’s quite true that we are absurd and 
frivolous, that we have bad habits, that we are bored, that we don’t 
know how to look at anything or understand anything” (p. 594). 
The long-dreaded epileptic fit eventually brings this address to an 
end, and the immediate reaction of everyone present is one of 
shock tinged with pity or scorn. But Myshkin’s genuine prophetic 
role is revealed by the end of the novel, when Mrs. Yepanchin, 
now obviously convinced by the Prince of the shallowness of the 
Europe-oriented Russian nobility, utters her conclusive remark to 
Radomsky. 

Finally, closer to the beginning of the novel, Dostoevsky records 
an incident that powerfully sets the tone for the entire work. When 
he intervenes to prevent Ganya Ivolgin from striking his sister, Varya 
Ivolgin, Myshkin suffers a humiliating “resounding slap in the face” 
from Ganya, to the horror of all the others in the room (p. 146). 
What transpires next might be better discussed in the next section of 
this essay on kenoticism, but the eventual outcome warrants its 
mention here under the rubric of holy fool. At first Myshkin responds 
quietly, “Oh, well, I don’t mind you striking me, but I shan’t let 
you touch her.” But then, having repaired to a corner of the room 
and covered his face with his hands, the Prince says in a quivering 
voice, “Oh, how you’ll be ashamed of what you’ve done!” Here 
again in the emotion of the moment, without realizing what he has 
done, Myshkin has acted the holy fool in its prophetic role. For the 
effects of this prophetic statement are indeed profound. First, Rogo- 
zhin exclaims, “You’ll be ashamed, Ganya, of having insulted such 
a—sheep!”—a choice of words pregnant with kenotic meaning (that 
is, possibly allusive—in the sense of a foreshadowing—to “the Lamb 
that was slain” in Rev. 5:12) and indicative of the powerful reli¬ 
gious effect the Prince had on Rogozhin from the very beginning of 
their tempestuous relation. Second, and more significant for the 
reader, is Ganya’s own moral transformation, however nascent and 
subsequently underdeveloped it may be. Shortly after the slap, 
Ganya visits the Prince who is now shut up in his room. “Prince, 
I’ve behaved like a cad,” he said suddenly with deep emotion. “For¬ 
give me, my dear fellow” (p. 149). And a few moments later, Ganya 
continues, “And what made me think this morning that you were an 
idiot. You notice things other people never notice” (p. 149f). Like 
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the historic fools, the Prince continually demonstrates, in the words 
of Nicolas Zernov, “that God is stronger than man, and that a help¬ 
less and despised human being, if he trusts in divine love and protec¬ 
tion, can achieve greater things than a clever but self-centered per¬ 
son.” 47 

2. Spiritual Insight . The corollary to the holy fool’s apparent 
or exterior foolishness was his interior spiritual discernment, a 
power that both reflects and draws him closer to the divine model 
in whose image and likeness the holy fool was created. Dostoevsky 
supplied Myshkin, too, with gifts of spiritual and moral insight 
that liken him to the mystical, knowing, pacific Christ of the Gospel 
of John. Besides the wonderful discernment revealed in Myshkin’s 
stories about capital punishment and about Marie, the downtrodden 
Swiss girl, the Prince also demonstrates a serene, lucid ability to 
“read” people and their character, such as the self-indulgence and 
flightyness of the Yepanchin women, Nastasya’s madness, and 
Rogozhin’s “love” mixed with “malice” that would issue in his 
violence against both Myshkin and Nastasya. In his address to the 
nobility at the Yepanchins’ party, the Prince manages, despite his 
at once endearing and distracting self-deprecation, to offer sound 
practical as well as spiritual advice “to save you all, so as to prevent 
our class from vanishing for nothing into utter darkness, without 
realizing anything, abusing everything and losing everything” (p. 
595). Paraphrasing the Gospel message of Jesus to His disciples, 
the Prince urges, “Let us stay in the front rank and be leaders. Let 
us be servants in order to be leaders.” Finally, Myshkin displays an 
uncanny, unrelenting desire to see the best in people and in his 
surroundings. Besides Nastasya, whom he pursues in this vein right 
to her death as if she were a Russian “Dulcinea,” Myshkin correctly 
perceives even the repulsive Antip Burdovsky as a “defenseless” and 
“innocent man who is being deceived by everybody” (p. 309). 
Mochulsky has written sardonically, “The prince convinces unseemly 
and evil people that they are beautiful and good, persuades the un¬ 
fortunate that they are happy, looks at the world lying in evil and 
sees only the ‘image of pure beauty.’ ” 48 But Myshkin is more than 
a self-deluded Don Quixote, however ennobling in his idealism. He 
is the fictional embodiment of the Word described in John 1:9-10: 
“The true light that enlightens every man was coming into the 
world. He was in the world, and the world was made through him, 
yet the world knew him not” (RSV). Instead of holding him 

47 Nicolas Zernov, The Russians and Their Church (London: S.P.C.K., 
1968), p. 68. 

^Mochulsky, op. cit. f p. 374. 
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responsible for the destructiveness of others, as Krieger does, one 
ought to rejoice with Dostoevsky that a Russian world turned upside 
down in evil and prelest (or spiritual delusion) was able to experi¬ 
ence an essentially good, beautiful, divine presence such as that of 
the Prince! 

3. Religious Worldview. In the address to the nobility referred 
to above, Myshkin reveals a worldview that is fundamentally reli¬ 
gious in the best, most optimistic sense and strongly reminiscent of 
the Sermon on the Mount (especially Matthew 6). In a truly memor¬ 
able passage immediately before he suffers another epileptic fit, the 
Prince describes the pure joy in being that sets him apart from all the 
others save perhaps Kolya Ivolgin and Vera Lebedev: 

“Listen,” the prince went on. “I know that it’s no 
good talking, that it’s much better to set an example, 
much better simply to start—I’ve started already and—and 
can one really be unhappy? Oh, what do my grief and my 
troubles matter, if I have the power to be happy? You 
know, I can’t understand how one can pass by a tree and 
not be happy at the sight of it! To talk to a man and not 
be happy in loving him? Oh, it’s only that I’m not able to 
put it into words, but—but think how many beautiful 
things there are at every step, things even the most wretched 
man cannot but find beautiful! Look at a child, look at 
God’s sunset, look at the grass, how it grows, look at the 
eyes that gaze at you and love you. . . (p. 595f). 49 


C. Kenoticism 

The most impressive and most distinctively Russian Orthodox 
religious quality of the character of Prince Myshkin is his Christ-like 
kenoticism. This aspect of both the plot and the characterization of 
the protagonist also best exemplifies Myshkin’s holiness and religious 
value. 

When the Prince announces to General Ivan Yepanchin early 
in the narrative, “I’m in need of good, kind people” (p. 50), a 
careful reader should begin to wonder whether Myshkin is sounding 
his own death knell in advance. For not only do these simple needs 
of the Prince go unmet (indeed, he is regularly mocked and treated 
contemptuously!), but he continually diverts his own energies to 

49 Even Mochulsky, ibid., declared these “some of the most magical words 
written by Dostoevsky.” 
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meeting the needs of everyone around him, from the greatly troubled 
Nastasya to the presumptuous, hostile Burdovsky. In particular, his 
one-sided, self-sacrificing relation to Nastasya virtually destroys his 
one fleeting chance for normal romantic love towards Aglaya, and 
yet he is aware of the risk (if not of Aglaya’s own extreme sensitiv¬ 
ity) and accepts it freely. Myshkin empties himself kenotieally as 
he exhausts his human spiritual resources in reaching out to both 
Nastasya and Rogozhin. 

The progress of the Prince through the plot of the novel reminds 
me of a statement issued by Winston Churchill as he finally attained 
the position of prime minister: “I felt as if I were walking with 
destiny and that all my past life had been but a preparation for this 
hour and for this trial.” The structure of the plot is loose at first: 
a series of key “events” such as Myshkin’s tales, the slap in the 
face, and the Holbein painting, linked by seemingly endless streams 
of chatty conversations and soirees. And yet the characterization 
of Myshkin, Nastasya, and Rogozhin is so beguiling that it holds the 
novel together until Part Four, when the action builds rapidly to a 
suspenseful climax. 50 From another perspective, the narrative begins 
with the Prince newly released from a Swiss sanitarium and heading 
back on a train into “the world”, with Rogozhin and his picture 
of Nastasya next to him; the plot effectively ends with the murder 
of Nastasya by Rogozhin and with Myshkin “reduced” at the scene 
to his original “idiocy,” or mental and perhaps spiritual departure 
from this “world”. Krieger compares Myshkin’s pilgrimage in Russia 
to Zossima’s worldly stage, and the safe withdrawal to the sanitarium 
to Zossima’s monastery. 51 I would profer a different comparison: a 
classic Christian “descent-ascent” motif analogous to Christ’s In¬ 
carnation, Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

The final bedroom scene, toward which the Prince appears pre¬ 
destined, is indeed his crucifixion and descent into hell. Because of its 
unmatched spiritual and emotional force and literary eloquence, it 
is worth quoting at length. After Rogozhin forcibly ushers Myshkin 
into the bedroom where there lies the slain and disinfected body of 
Nastasya, the Prince takes a chair and sits in terror for half an 
hour while Rogozhin rants and raves. 


50 Berdyaev, op. cit. f p. 43, suggested that the action is not directed toward 
the Prince but rather goes out from him to others. The Russian philosopher 
may have overstated the case, however, for Myshkin is at least a prism through 
whom the relative darkness of Nastasya, Rogozhin, Aglaya, et al, is refracted 
into light. 

51 Krieger, op. cit., p. 41. 
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The prince jumped up from his chair in new terror. 
When Rogozhin grew quiet (and he grew quiet suddenly), 
the prince bent over him gently, sat down beside him, and 
began looking at him closely with a violently beating heart, 
breathing heavily. Rogozhin did not turn his head to him, 
and indeed seemed to have forgotten all about him. The 
prince looked and waited; time was passing, it began to 
get light. Now and again Rogozhin began to mutter sud¬ 
denly, loudly, harshly, and incoherently; he began utter¬ 
ing little screams and laughing; then the prince stretched 
out his trembling hand and gently touched his head and his 
hair, stroking them and stroking his cheeks—he could do 
nothing more! He began trembling again himself, and again 
his legs suddenly seemed to give way under him. Quite a 
new sort of sensation was oppressing his heart with infinite 
anguish. Meanwhile it had grown quite light; at last, he lay 
down on the cushion, as though in utter exhaustion and 
despair, and pressed his face against Rogozhin’s pale and 
motionless face; tears flowed from his eyes on Rogozhin’s 
cheeks, but perhaps he no longer noticed his own tears 
and knew nothing about them. . . . 

At any rate, when, many hours later, the door was 
opened and people came in, they found the murderer com¬ 
pletely unconscious and in a raging fever. The prince was 
sitting motionless beside him on the cushions, and every 
time the sick man burst out screaming or began rambling, 
he hastened to pass his trembling hand gently over his 
hair and cheeks, as though caressing and soothing him. But 
he no longer understood the questions he was asked, and 
did not recognize the people who had come into the room 
and surrounded him. And if Schneider himself had come 
from Switzerland now to have a look at his former pupil 
and patient, remembering the condition in which the prince 
had sometimes been during the first year of his treatment 
in Switzerland, he would have given him up with a despair¬ 
ing wave of a hand and would have said, as he did then: 

“An idiot!” (p. 656f) 

In this “vigil of lamentation,” to use Panichas’ vivid descrip¬ 
tion, 52 the Prince exemplifies the role of the “suffering servant” of 
the Old Testament that foreshadowed Christ. 53 Myshkin assumes 

52 Panichas, The Burden of Vision, p. 71. 

53 Most notably in Isaiah 53:3, 4, 10, 11, 12 (RSV): “despised and re- 
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the burden of Rogozhin’s egomaniacal evil and Nastasya’s death wish 
as a “co-sufferer” 54 who so identifies with these others that their 
evil is redeemed by the overwhelming sorrow that engulfs the Prince 
and drains him of his last moments of consciousness. But he does 
so not out of faith in Christ but graciously and freely in imitation 
of Christ’s voluntary kenotic humiliation for the world, like the 
passion-bearers, SS Boris and Gleb of Kiev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., was fond of saying that all innocent suffering is somehow 
redemptive. That theological hunch applies perforce to the Prince 
as a Christ-figure. To be sure, the climactic scene of Myshkin as 
a physical shell, comforting the feverish Rogozhin with a reflexive 
compassion that surpasses any produced by the conscious will, is 
at once pathetic and terrifying. One may feel overcome at first 
by a sense of defeat and sheer human waste. But the reflective 
Christian reader should soon come to his spiritual senses and re¬ 
alize what Dostoevsky most probably intended through this final 
scene: that Myshkin, and Alyosha who would follow later, were, 
in Gorodetzky’s apt phrasing, “true conquerors of life because 
they are not afraid of any suffering or abasement of their persons.” 55 

In a more optimistic mood, one may even suppose that this 
scene also testifies to Myshkin’s “ascent”, as it were, to another, 
higher “world”—to his being “lifted up”, in the Johannine sense, 
through the “crucifixion” of his personal consciousness. Having 
achieved all he could in this paradoxical, antinomical world of 
freely-chosen spiritual death and self-imposed terror, the Prince 
represents the full measure of his self-sacrifice for and devotion 
to those in whom he rejoiced. In this respect, his “departure” to 
a presumably happier state is one of triumph, not defeat: terror 
is finally transfigured into pure transcendence as the morning light 
breaks over the Light that dwelt in the Prince. Any serious doubt 
as to the ultimate victory of the Prince is dispelled by considering 
the enriched and transformed lives of Vera Lebedev, Kolya, 
Radomsky, and Mrs. Yepanchin. 

A clearer, more powerful and more meaningful depiction of 
the Resurrection would have to await Dostoevsky’s final and 
greatest work, which traces Alyosha’s mystical rebirth in this earthly 
life and his hopeful expectation (and not mere anticipation as in 

jected by men, . . . surely he has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,” 
yet “the will of the Lord shall prosper in his hand; he shall see the fruit of 
the travail of his soul and be satisfied, . . . because he poured out his soul 
to death, and was numbered with the transgressors.” 

54 For this concept, see Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky, op. cit., p. 46. 

55 Gorodetzky, op. cit., p. 65. 
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The Idiot) of the heavenly kingdom of brotherhood. In Myshkin, 
however, Dostoevsky, despite his own self-critical reservations, 
succeeded in portraying a Christ-like, “wholly beautiful individual”, 
who was not really destroyed by the world but rather emptied his 
personal existence for the world. If The Brothers Karamazov is the 
preeminent novel of Resurrection, then The Idiot is perhaps the 
finest work of fiction ever to fulfill St Paul’s apostolic commission 
in 1 Corinthians 1:23, to preach Christ crucified! 
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Notes and Comments 


The 1984 Conference of the Fellowship of 
St Alban and St Sergius: 6-13 August 1984 


This was my first opportunity to participate in a Conference 
of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, and in my eagerness 
I arrived first. Today the Fellowship is a venerable institution of 
British life. Consequently, the dyptichs at the Friday night Panikhida 
were very long and filled with the names of distinguished forebears. 

One immediately becomes aware of the Fellowship’s long and 
varied history. As a new participant I felt at first very much an out¬ 
sider. Very soon, however, comes the feeling of acceptance, and 
the barriers of geography, denomination and time rapidly fade. It 
is organic to the Fellowship, where a remarkable number of people 
know other people’s mothers and fathers. 

Clearly, the first place was held by Militza Zernov, although 
she spent only a couple of days at the conference. The next in prece¬ 
dence—at least for me—was another widow of a Fellowship luminary: 
Mrs. Derwas Chitty from Wales. We were together in a discussion 
group—and I must say that I pray that I might be as free as she is 
once I reach her age. The presence of David Balfour was also 
constantly felt. 

The theme of this year’s conference was “The Holy Trinity in 
Faith and Worship.” All the presentations were of high quality, but 
several were outstanding. The most impressive speaker was Nicholas 
Lossky, closely followed by Metropolitan Anthony (Bloom). Bishop 
Kallistos (Ware) welcomed the “return of the Russians” to the 
conference with great enthusiasm. As Lossky spoke, I was struck 
by the fact that this Franco-Russian Orthodox is apparently the 
world authority on a 17th century English Court preacher: Lancelot 
Andrewes. Again, as an American Orthodox, I was impressed by 
the wonderful sign of freedom. Superficially, it may appear that the 
Orthodox diaspora in Britain and Western Europe is in fact more 
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free in their situation than we are in the United States. But on 
reflection, it must be remembered that Vladimir Lossky’s greatest 
work may be his study of Meister Eckhart (still available only in 
French) rather than his Mystical Theology . 

Fr Donald Allchin—Anglican co-chair of the conference—gave 
us a fascinating introduction to the trinitarian theology of the hymns 
of Charles Wesley and the leaders of the Welsh revival of the 18th 
century. Who but a Canon of Canterbury could lead such a spiritual 
pilgrimage? 

The devotional highlight of the conference was the service of 
Orthodox Vespers at the shrine of St Alban: first martyr of British 
Christianity and patron of the Fellowship. 

Overall, the conference was a wonderful and stimulating mix¬ 
ture of the ecclesiastical establishment and the pew, of academe 
and simple believers: Anglican, Orthodox, Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic. 

Fr Peter Carl Haskell 
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Book Reviews 


The Orthodox Liturgy , being the Divine Liturgies of St. John 
Chrysostom and St. Basil the Great and the Divine Liturgy 
of the Presanctified Gifts , together with the Ordering of the 
Holy and Divine Liturgy, the Office of Preparation for the 
Holy Communion, (and) the Prayers of Thanksgiving after the 
Holy Communion. Oxford University Press, Oxford; 1982. vi, 

226 pp. 

The science fiction writer Robert A. Heinlein once groused that 
reviewers spend more time criticizing a genre they deplore than in giving 
careful consideration to the particular work at hand. It is therefore with 
some trepidation that I review this handsomely printed volume, confess¬ 
ing in advance that I grow sceptical when I hear the language of the 
King James Bible and the Book of Common Prayer touted without quali¬ 
fication as “liturgical English at its noblest.” Nevertheless, accepting the 
opinion of the unnamed translators of this work, that 17th century 
English is fully adequate to the task of liturgy late in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, I will endeavor to evaluate impartially how well they have fared at 
a task which has cowed Cranmer’s would-be imitators for centuries. 

They are totally faithful to the KJV’s own consistency in using the 
archaic verb endings of the second and third person singular, - est and 
-eth. This is notable since the KJV is the last major monument of English 
literature to achieve this—or even aspire to it. Shakespeare, a rough con¬ 
temporary of the translators of 1611 and himself no sluggard at express¬ 
ing lofty sentiments with picturesque turns of phrase, used syntax that 
was developing rapidly towards our own. Be that as it may, consistency 
in style and syntax do possess some virtue, even if the style and syntax 
chosen might make comprehension difficult for many today. One is 
flabbergasted, however, to see the present translators ignoring the wisdom 
of publishers who, for at least a century now, have updated the unruly 
norms of 17th century spelling, punctuation, and the use of capital letters 
found in the original KJV. They have, however; and the consequences 
can be illustrated by the commemoration at the end of every litany: 

Mindful of our most holy and undefiled, most blessed and 
glorious Lady, Mother of God and ever-Virgin Mary; and 
of all the saints; Let us commend ourselves, and one another, 
and our whole life to Christ our God. 
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The words themselves have a rather nice ring, but the petition as a 
whole presents the clergyman who must chant it with a difficult decision: 
where does he pause for breath? If at both semi-colons, as modern rules 
would dictate, the style is choppy. If at the first alone (which is the next 
most logical thing to suppose) the clear sense of the Greek original is 
destroyed ( Tes panagias . . . Marias meta panton ton hagion mnemoneus- 
antes/heautous kai allelous . . . parathometha) . Unless the celebrant 
knows the Greek or Slavic text, he would not be able to tell that the 
second semi-colon, rather than the first, marks the shift in meaning. This 
editorial decision is the single worst—and the most pervasive—mistake 
made in the book. 

Such late medieval punctuation and syntax, however, are virtually 
the only marks of consistency to be found here. Telling is the declaration 
that the translators have rendered the text from Church Slavic sources 
in consultation with the Greek. This causes one first to protest, why 
give the Slavic text priority? Translation from a translation is always 
a danger. Even if one wishes to preserve modem Russian practices— 
which are as valid as the modem Greek ones—the translation must mirror 
the original with variations being duly noted (as the editors have done 
with the Septuagint and Hebrew texts of the Scriptures). However, 
accepting the decision made, one wonders what criteria were used in 
this consultation—and when and why? Wisely, the translators have omitted 
the Prayers of the Third Hour found in the present Slavic text of the 
anaphoras, and reduced the deacon’s asking a blessing before he reads 
the Gospel to a concise: “Bless, Master, the herald of the holy Apostle 
and Evangelist (N).” (Furthermore, they make of it the silent exchange 
it ought to be, rather than the overpowering focus of the Gospel pro¬ 
cession, as it has become in present Russian practice.) This makes it all 
the more curious that they have not corrected the equally erroneous 
Slavic practice of inserting Chrysostom’s epicletic formula, “Transmaking 
them by thy Holy Spirit”, into the Liturgy of St. Basil. On the other 
hand, the Slavs’ correct rendering of “chair e” as “Raduise” has given 
way here to the incorrect, senseless—but “traditional”—English “Hail”. 
Beginning with the Greek text, the translators could also have clarified 
the sense of that part of Chrysostom’s Offertory prayer which reads: 
“For Thou art both he that offereth and he that is offered. Thou dost 
receive and art given, O Christ our God . . .” The original “prosdecho- 
menos kai diadidomenos . . .”, means that Christ is the offering, favorably 
accepted by His Father and now distributed to His faithful. 

The translators might also have dealt with some problems which 
have resulted from a general homogenizing of the rite. For instance, in 
the vesting prayers the deacon says “. . . he has clothed me with the 
robe of salvation, and the garment of joy: he has put a mitre on me 
as on a bridegroom . . This rendition of mitra is anachronistic in the 
LXX text of Isaiah 61 (whence the reference), and ludicrous in the 
present rite except when applied to a bishop. Correction of the problem 
would have been as simple as its perpetuation. 
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Likewise, the structure of the Prayer for the Catechumens at the 
Presanctified Liturgy, from the third week on, makes little sense in its 
present form. Those “that are to be illuminated,” being a subset of the 
catechumens, could be expected to leave when dismissed; nevertheless, 
the faithful then pray specifically for them, order them to bow their 
heads to the Lord, and then dismiss them—not only them, though, but 
all the catechumens, none of whom theoretically is still present. This may 
seem like splitting hairs, but why perpetuate confusion when light edit¬ 
ing, not major surgery, would suffice to end it, and when some selective 
editing is in fact being done? Given the translators’ reluctance to address 
such problems, one is not surprised to see weightier matters left unex¬ 
plored, such as the meaning of “Eleon eirenes, thysian aineseos 

The editors’ preference for the Slavic source also explains the an¬ 
noying practice of transliterating the Greek chi with kh in technical 
terms. Likewise, prokeimenon is inexplicably—but consistently—rendered 
prok/iimenon. Historically, English has been careful to retain the original 
spelling of foreign words (or to Latinize them) even at the risk of their 
becoming mispronounced with time. 

Despite such shortcomings, some wise decisions were definitely made 
in preparing the volume. The Orthodox temptation to use Septuagint 
numbering of the Psalms in liturgical books was overcome. Were it 
otherwise, looking up the rather ample footnotes provided would prove 
absolutely frustrating. The “ ‘innumerable multitude’ of possible refer¬ 
ences” have, unfortunately, been consciously limited to direct quotations 
or to giving “the source of a word or phrase having the same weight and 
gravity, and offering comparable associations.” With a broader scheme 
of references, an already useful study resource would have been even 
better. 

The volume is handsomely rubricated, even if most of the rules are 
written in a style reminiscent of those do-it-yourself manuals we all 
dread, where just after you have obediently taken some irreversible step 
you read in horror, “but first, . . One wonders (here and with most 
liturgical books) what rubrics are for. Are they reminders or prompters 
to someone who knows perfectly well what to do and when to do it? 
Or are they pedagogical and interpretative? Here we find both types. 
Most rubrics for the Presanctified are grouped in a rather confusing 
preface to the rite rather than being integrated into the text; this indicates 
a pedagogical concern. In this case their lack of verbal clarity is all the 
more unfortunate, as is the fact that they reflect so completely the 
present “High Russian” practice that, to cite just one example, the great 
variety of rubrics for singing the Kateuthyntheto are not even mentioned. 

One sign of inconsistency is encouraging, however. In a few places 
it seems evident that the translators did not feel themselves entirely 
bound to a formal equivalency approach to translation (although most 
of the work manifests its tell-tale signs). The ending of Photizou, 
photizou , for example, is an unexpectedly free rendering which reveals 
the potential that lurks beneath the surface structure: . . Rejoice now 
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and be glad, O Zion. And do thou rejoice, O pure Mother of God, for 
the fruit of thy womb is risen again” (“. . . terpou, Theotoke, en te 
egersei tou Tokou sou”). The less elegant ways of expressing this while 
maintaining strict Greek syntax are legion. Similarly, the Trisagion Hymn 
is rendered so as to make sense in this version, reading: “Holy God, 
Holy and Strong, Holy and Immortal . . precisely because the trans¬ 
lators were bold enough to join paired adjectives in the only way accept¬ 
able to English usage. In doing so they intelligently ignore the exaggerated 
caution of the purists who warn against the chance of theological mis¬ 
understanding in this rendition. In the appendix giving dismissal addi¬ 
tions for feasts, they have likewise not demanded complete uniformity. 
Their Paschal dismissal, for example, begins immediately with: “May 
Christ our true God who is risen from the dead . . rather than placing 
it later as is often done: “May Christ who is risen . . . and upon those 
in the tomb bestowing life, our true God . . There are even some nice 
readings precisely as a result of KJV influence. Incense rises before 
God, not as an “odor’*, but as a “sweetsmelling savour of spiritual frag¬ 
rance” (Eph. 5:2). 

Unfortunately, the abundance of awkward texts is even greater. The 
Cherubic Hymn, “Let us the cherubim mystically representing, and unto 
the life-giving Trinity the thrice-holy chant intoning, now lay aside all 
earthly care”, hardly lilts along. Nor does the text, “Down from the tree 
Joseph, a godly man, took thy most pure body . . it reminds one of 
that old jab at the ethnic patois : “Throw mama from the train a kiss.” 
No sensitivity to the modem ear is evident in such renderings of Hebraic 
anthropomorphisms as “O Lord, send thine hand from thy holy habita¬ 
tion above . . .” (quoting Ps. 144:7); or “Turn the eye of thy loving¬ 
kindness upon all thy people”; or “Sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father”, that appears in the Creed. 

Texts which by reason of the frequency of their use in the liturgy 
deserve special care are rendered with impossible ambiguity: “Meet it is 
in very truth to call thee blessed who didst bring forth God, ever blessed 
and most pure, and Mother of our God.” The Hymn to Theotokos in 
Basil is unaccountably choppy. The incipit for Phos hilaron reads “O 
tender Light . . straight from the Slavic mistranslation, and the rest 
is little better. (Here I freely admit to an obvious prejudice; see my 
article in SVTQ 24:1 [1980]). 

The translators have failed to surmount the ticklish problems pre¬ 
sented by many common Byzantine words and phrases: “loving-kind” vies 
with “friend of man” as the most awkward rendition of philanthropos. 
No attempt has been made to dig beneath the surface grammatical struc¬ 
tures in order to reach the kernel: “God loves mankind”. This could 
then be rendered in context in any number of ways natural to English. 
Similarly, while nobly attempting to bring out the sense of ho On (Ex. 
3:14), the result is an unfortunate “. . . the same THOU ART from ever¬ 
lasting . . Assuming the anaphora prayer is read out loud, what 
inflection is the celebrant to use to indicate all capitals? 
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The use of a verb as rare as “transmake” mentioned above is also 
typical of the work. “Change” renders metaballo perfectly well, but it 
was overlooked, apparently in the search for something more exotic. 
Fortunately, the very worst example of this passion skulks in the rubrics. 
“When all are houselled”, it is declared, “the Choir shall sing . . 
Huslian in Old English meant to administer Communion; it descended 
from the Old Norwegian where it probably signified an offering. Why 
is it used here? 

A number of less obscure archaisms and/or Britishisms strike the 
American ear at almost every turn: “world without end”, “Holy Ghost” 
(but inconsistently, as in the “Transmaking them” prayer above); 
“which” referring to animate persons—even the animating Person Him¬ 
self!; “shew”, “succour”, “stablish”; “suffer” in the sense of “allow”; 
“quick and the dead”; even an outrageous “Catholick and Apostolick” 
in the Creed! “Them” is consistently used to mean “those” or “all”. The 
crisp calls to added attention which punctuate the Greek liturgy (e.g., 
“Keleuson!”) here wilt to a quaint or insipid: “Your bidding!”, “Stand 
steadfast!”, “Let us give heed!”, “Let us stand upright!” Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, this is just my American ear and the influence of old movies. 

An equal lack of crispness results from using the “. . . O thou who 
art . . .” and the “them that . . .” constructions (“I turn to thee, thou 
who art pure . . .”; “for this holy temple and for them that enter therein 
with faith . . Consistently taking the longest way around in saying 
everything is one of the drawbacks if the KJV approach. 

Then there are the random puzzles. Why retain the Kyrie eleison 
(and only that) in Greek? Why, after a whole series of “withs” intro¬ 
ducing the ranks of saints in Basil's post-epicletic prayers, omit the only 
vocalized one for the Thetokos? (When the prayers are read “silently” 
this is one of the few indicators to the people that St. Basil’s Liturgy 
is being served.) Why was St. Symeon the New Theologian's pre-com¬ 
munion prayer rendered in prose? (The 1611 translators—to say nothing 
of Cranmer-never shied from poetry!) Why, when the translators indi¬ 
cate that they have modified the KJV for Septuagint readings as required, 
do they strangely fail to change Ps. 51:4 (“that thou mightest be justified 
when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest”) to read as quoted 
verbatim in Rom. 3:4, “thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, and 
mightest overcome when thou art judged”? One of the criteria of Metr. 
Philaret of Moscow for favoring the Septaugint reading over the Hebrew 
was quotation in the New Testament. 

In defense of the book, one must note that the translators state in a 
reduced-print footnote that it is meant primarily “for the use of the 
Stavropegic Monastery of St John the Baptist at Tolleshunt Knights in 
Essex.” But their availing themselves of publication through the pres- 
tigeous Oxford University Press would point to somewhat broader inter¬ 
ests and open them to the “genre” criticism I have offered. 

I am sure the British are no happier with American translations 
than we are with British; the two Englishes are not identical, nor are the 
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circumstances of the Orthodox Church there and here wholly alike. Some 
of my criticisms I feel will be echoed in England, others are peculiarly 
American—or more specifically my own. Nevertheless, I would plead 
now, as I did in the pages of this Quarterly six years ago (22:2/3 
[1978]), that before we translate anything more, we examine, understand 
and appreciate what liturgy is in its essence; what it expressed as it de¬ 
veloped to its present form (and how this evolution was accomplished); 
what its function was then, and how it too has evolved in time; what it 
is today, in each locality; what the texts said to the faithful then, given 
their background and situation—and what they say now, given our own. 
Until we do this, we cannot know how to put it all into the most effec¬ 
tive “package” so that the Church may be truly the Church for all man¬ 
kind and our own work may be truly characterized by the “propemess 
to God” ( theoprepeia) we proclaim. 

My initial objection to the declaration that the language of King 
James and the Book of Common Prayer is “liturgical English at its 
noblest”, stems primarily from the hunch that the present translation was 
made without this kind of thorough analysis. Whereas this text may 
indeed best serve the needs of the monks of St John the Baptist 
Monastery, it may not be best for the many Orthodox on this side of 
the Atlantic who can be expected to purchase it. 

—Paul D. Garrett 


John Boojamra. Church Reform in the Late Byzantine Empire. Patri¬ 
archal Institute for Patristic Studies. Thessaloniki, 1983. 

The English reading student of Orthodox history is sometimes frus¬ 
trated by the fact that there are mostly general surveys of history 
available in English but few detailed studies of particular periods. Hap¬ 
pily enough, that is changing, and Dr. Boojamra’s book is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature in English which exposes and illumines 
Byzantine society. 

Church Reform in the Late Byzantine Empire is a sympathetic 
study of Patriarch Athanasios of Constantinople. It is sympathetic in 
that it tries to show the Patriarch and Byzantine society in a more favorable 
light than is usually given in Western historical studies. The book shows 
the important role that the Church played in Byzantine society, especially 
as a voice in the internal power struggles of the shrinking empire. Despite 
the complete identification of the church with the empire, the church 
did still at times manage to have an independent voice and could ad¬ 
dress some of the social, moral and political issues which were affecting 
the empire. The Patriarchates of Athanasios mark, according to Dr. 
Boojamra, the beginnings of the rise of the Patriarchal powers as the 
Empire disappeared, Athanasios wanted to save the Empire from com- 
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circumstances of the Orthodox Church there and here wholly alike. Some 
of my criticisms I feel will be echoed in England, others are peculiarly 
American—or more specifically my own. Nevertheless, I would plead 
now, as I did in the pages of this Quarterly six years ago (22:2/3 
[1978]), that before we translate anything more, we examine, understand 
and appreciate what liturgy is in its essence; what it expressed as it de¬ 
veloped to its present form (and how this evolution was accomplished); 
what its function was then, and how it too has evolved in time; what it 
is today, in each locality; what the texts said to the faithful then, given 
their background and situation—and what they say now, given our own. 
Until we do this, we cannot know how to put it all into the most effec¬ 
tive “package” so that the Church may be truly the Church for all man¬ 
kind and our own work may be truly characterized by the “propemess 
to God” ( theoprepeia) we proclaim. 

My initial objection to the declaration that the language of King 
James and the Book of Common Prayer is “liturgical English at its 
noblest”, stems primarily from the hunch that the present translation was 
made without this kind of thorough analysis. Whereas this text may 
indeed best serve the needs of the monks of St John the Baptist 
Monastery, it may not be best for the many Orthodox on this side of 
the Atlantic who can be expected to purchase it. 

—Paul D. Garrett 


John Boojamra. Church Reform in the Late Byzantine Empire. Patri¬ 
archal Institute for Patristic Studies. Thessaloniki, 1983. 

The English reading student of Orthodox history is sometimes frus¬ 
trated by the fact that there are mostly general surveys of history 
available in English but few detailed studies of particular periods. Hap¬ 
pily enough, that is changing, and Dr. Boojamra’s book is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature in English which exposes and illumines 
Byzantine society. 

Church Reform in the Late Byzantine Empire is a sympathetic 
study of Patriarch Athanasios of Constantinople. It is sympathetic in 
that it tries to show the Patriarch and Byzantine society in a more favorable 
light than is usually given in Western historical studies. The book shows 
the important role that the Church played in Byzantine society, especially 
as a voice in the internal power struggles of the shrinking empire. Despite 
the complete identification of the church with the empire, the church 
did still at times manage to have an independent voice and could ad¬ 
dress some of the social, moral and political issues which were affecting 
the empire. The Patriarchates of Athanasios mark, according to Dr. 
Boojamra, the beginnings of the rise of the Patriarchal powers as the 
Empire disappeared, Athanasios wanted to save the Empire from com- 
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plete destruction by bringing about a genuine social reorientation that 
would rebuild the Byzantine social order on the basis of monastic ideals 
of the cenobium. He believed the Empire was under the wrath of God 
which could be averted if the entire Empire would repent and reorder 
itself along monastic ideals. 

There is little doubt that Athanasios showed himself to be con¬ 
cerned with moral issues, a fact which Dr. Boojamra uses to prove that 
the Byzantine Church was not totally amoral, and that Athanasios had 
great concern for the flock which was under his trust. He was a tireless 
advocate for the oppressed and a strong believer in rigorism among 
church clergy to help put order back into a decaying society. Although 
Athanasios believed the Church should be a leader in social order and 
morality, he also felt impelled to call all Byzantine civil leaders to the 
same moral purity. His success was not all that great, although he is 
responsible for setting a pattern for future Patriarchs and for the Church 
itself as the Empire collapsed. 

There remain, however, many unanswered questions about Byzan¬ 
tine church life. Already by the time of Athanasios the citizens of the 
Empire no longer even questioned the relationship of the Church with 
the Empire, a question which had pierced the hearts of many early 
Christians. Could an Empire be Christian or is that even desirable for 
the Church’s evangelical mission to the world? These questions are not 
addressed in the book, yet they do suggest themselves from reading the 
book. The Patriarch is concerned with the numbers of people who are 
deserting the Church to become Latin Catholics or Muslims. But little 
is mentioned about an Orthodox proselytizing effort. The Byzantines 
had become pure nationalists and could not imagine any one being a 
Christian and not a member of the Empire. Could it not be said that 
all of the gains of having a supposed Christian Empire were lost, because 
the very idea of an Imperial Christianity betrays the evangelical mission? 
The Muslims should not have been viewed as enemies of the Empire 
but as people in need of hearing the Gospel. The people themselves 
who so easily abandoned Orthodoxy for Islam, even when not coerced, 
seem to show that they held to Orthodoxy purely because of imperial 
power but not because of conviction. These are questions which the 
Orthodox themselves must address in the modern world in order for the 
Church to become a viable power and not just a historical museum. 

Dr. Boojamra also shows the moral and ritual purity concerns of 
the Patriarch Athanasios. Even more questions are suggested here for the 
modem reader. In the emphasis on ritual purity and the organizing of 
processions, did the Byzantines border on being Judaizers? There seems 
little doubt that Byzantium needed social and moral reform, but did the 
Patriarch swing overly towards the Law or legalism? Was this also in 
some ways a betrayal of the Gospel and the writings of St. Paul? It was 
not possible for the Patriarch to divorce himself from his times, just as 
we cannot, but we can now look back at Byzantium and ask what trends 
in that society are still affecting our church thought today, and which of 
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these influences are no longer helpful. These are all questions suggested 
but not dealt with in the book. 

Athanasios saw himself in the Old Testament prophetic tradition. 
He did not seem to ask whether God desired sacrifice or mercy, but 
assumed sacrifice (liturgical) was what was needed. The complete iden¬ 
tification of the Church with Byzantine society and then of that society 
with Israel greatly affected the Church’s ability to function as Christ’s 
Body transfiguring the entire world (not just the world of the Byzantines). 

Church Reform is worth reading for any student of history. It gives 
us a detailed look at a brief period of Byzantine history and of one of 
the important characters of that history. The book also suggests many 
questions for us today as inheritors of that tradition and history, and 
this may be the most any author can hope to achieve. 

—Fr Theodore Bobosh 
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VISIT OF METROPOLITAN BASIL OF WARSAW 

On May 23, 1984, the Seminary received the visit of His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Basil of Warsaw, Primate of the autocephalous Orthodox 
Church of Poland. Metropolitan Basil, who was accompanied by Bishop 
Adam of Przemysl, was the guest of honor at a luncheon offered by His 
Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, and the Seminary Faculty. Also 
present at the luncheon was His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos, Head 
of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South America, together with 
members of the Orthodox Theological Society, who were holding their 
annual meeting at the Seminary. 


THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY HOLDS 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The Seminary hosted the annual conference of the Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Society in America, May 21-23, bringing together more than 
thirty clergy and lay theologians for a spirited discussion of the position, 
role, and authority of the parish presbyter relative to his bishop and the 
congregation. 

Two bishops, Maximos of Pittsburgh and Peter of New York/New 
Jersey, opened the program with an overview of the historical back¬ 
ground of Orthodox church polity. Bp. Maximos’ paper stressed that 
Christ, the perfect Servant of God, is the source and paradigm of all 
ministries in the Church. He traced the gradual evolution of a distinctly 
sacerdotal Christian priesthood from primitive discipleship and apostle- 
ship, examining St. Ignatius’ letters and Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition 
for their significance in developing the concept of the “monarchical 
episcopate” and for ther influence on the canonical and liturgical tradi¬ 
tions of East and West in which the bishop emerged distinct from the 
prebyter as celebrant of the liturgy. Having distinguished the functions 
of episcopate and presbyterate, Bp. Maximos proceeded to analyse the 
necessary interrelations and interdependencies of the two offices, under¬ 
lining their oneness in manifesting Christ’s ministry. He concluded his 
presentation with a call for the bishops to accept responsibility for the 
support, encouragement, and “fathering” of their priests. Bp. Peter’s 
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response aimed at analyzing a number of historical and canonical subtle¬ 
ties brought up by Bp. Maximos. 

During the afternoon session the discussion was broadened to ad¬ 
dress the presbyter’s pastoral mission and dilemma today. Fr. Gregory 
Wingenbach’s paper began by analysing the Tradition for evidence first 
of the formation of the three-fold ministry and then of the devolution 
kaf oikonomian of liturgical functions from the episcopacy to the 
presbyterate and of administrative functions to the laity. Note was taken 
both of the essential legitimacy of this development and of its exaggera¬ 
tion and perversion into the congregational “lay trusteeship” seen in 
diaspora churches. This served as an introduction to an analysis 
of a survey Fr Wingenbach had conducted among Greek priests in 
the United States. Their overwhelming desire was for statutes which 
would remove the ambiguities inherent in their relations with parish 
councils without themselves becoming the “sole parish administrator/ 
boss” as in the Old Country. 

Fr Joseph Allen’s response was a discussion of the dialectic of 
oikonomia found in the Tradition, citing especially St Basil’s Moral Rules 
70 and 80 . He then challenged the Church to meet the new pastoral 
scenarios of a New World in a creative way, engaging the world 
without fear. 

The final paper also dealth with oikonomia, but in it Mr John 
Erickson shifted the context somewhat to the concrete and controversial 
instance of the reception of non-Orthodox clergy into the Orthodox 
Church in the United States. The variety of attitudes presently defended 
was described, and the canonical Tradition was surveyed for precedents. 
The consensus which emerged from the spirited discussion (that char¬ 
acterized all three sessions and spilled over into free time) was that 
the Church enjoys the right to accept those authentic elements of Chris¬ 
tianity which she finds in bodies currently lying outside her visible 
canonical boundaries. 

The Very Rev John Meyendorff, newly-appointed Dean of the 
Seminary, delivered the Conference’s annual Fr George Florovsky 
Memorial Lecture . His theme was “Christ as Savior.” During the 
business session, the O.T.S.A. discussed progress on its response to the 
Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry document prepared by the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of Churches; publication in the 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review is scheduled for early 1985. A 
number of possible themes were discussed for next year’s conference, 
scheduled for May 29-31. The Executive Board was empowered to 
make final decisions on theme and location. 

The new officers elected to lead the Society in its activities during 
the coming year were: Veselin Kesich, President; The Rev Thomas 
FitzGerald, Vice President; The Rev Ilia Katre, Treasurer; and Paul 
D. Garrett, Secretary. In addition, the O.T.S.A. inducted eight new 
members into its ranks, including St Vladimir’s alumni Frs Dennis R. 
Rhodes and Gregory Safchuk. 
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The closing of the conference coincided with the arrival at the 
Seminary of a delegation from the Polish Orthodox Church. O.T.S.A. 
members joined Metr Theodosius and Abp Iakovos in a prayer serv¬ 
ice and luncheon in honor of His Beatitude Metr Vasily of Warsaw 
and His Grace Bishop Adam of Przemysl and Nowy Sacz. There Metr 
Vasily cited the need for solid theological reflection in the life of the 
young Church in the New World. 

— Paul D . Garrett 


SUMMER INSTITUTE AT 
ST VLADIMIR’S SEMINARY 

More than one hundred and thirty priests and lay people officially 
participated in the Summer Institute at St Vladimir’s Seminary in 
June, with many more attending the week-long program of lectures, 
workshops and church services. The theme of the institute this year 
was Confession, Repentance and Spiritual Renewal. The opening key¬ 
note speakers during the week were Fr Paul Tarazi, in the area of 
the Bible, Fr Paul Lazor, in the area of liturgy, and Fr. Thomas 
Hopko, in the area of spiritual direction and contemporary issues. 

Music Section 

The music section of the institute, which comprised about one 
third of the participants, was led by David Drillock, Helen Erickson 
and Fr Basil Essey of the seminary faculty. The special guest for the 
program this year was Fr Michael Fortounatto, the choir master of 
the All Saints Cathedral in London, England, the church of Metropolitan 
Anthony of Sourozh of the Russian Orthodox Church. Fr Michael not 
only participate in the music sections of the institute, but he addressed 
the entire assembly on the theme of Church Music and the Spiritual 
Life. Several of the classes in the music sections were filmed by NBC 
television for a special one-hour program on Church Music in the 
Orthodox Church. As usual, there were classes for neophytes in choir 
leadership, as well as workshops for established choir masters who 
came to share their experience and to further develop their skills. 
Many of the people in the music section came from mission churches 
which are just beginning to develop their liturgical worship. 

Pastoral Section 

The pastoral section of the institute dealt with issues involving 
repentance generally; confession as an essential part of spiritual life, 
including the sacrament of confession and reconciliation; and spiritual 
counselling and guidance in its various aspects. In addition to the 
basic presentations on the scriptures, liturgy and spiritual life, sessions 
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